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— for New, Distinctive material 


for your Fall Programs, come to 


Christmas Octavo 
Sing A Song For Christmas 

















Ross SA_ .15 
Sing We Noel Once More 

Smith SSAA _ .12 
Birthday of a King 

I evinsinssscnasnctennvens SAB .15 
Little Boy Jesus 

RAGIN ARTEErere muerte wee er SSA_ .12 
As Joseph Was A-Walkin’ 

Edited Roy Harris ........... SATB .15 
Children’s Carol, The 

Swift SSA _ .15 
In David’s Town 

Moore SAB .18 
I Saw Three Ships 

Scholin .15 





Junior, Intermediate and Senior Choirs 


Children’s Music Books — 


Little Friends of Musicland 
athe Lindfors 1.00 
A musical drawing, coloring and 
writing book for little fingers. 

Fun on the Keys ... Muriel Fouts  .75 
47 Easy Piano Pieces. Some With 
Words. 


A Merry Go Round of Songs 
piiaaindiemiaias Eunice Woodhouse 1.25 
Music arrangements by Helen 
Plinkiewisch. Illustrations by Jean 
Gaydell Maier. 


This Way to Music ... Hazel Cobb .75 
An easy reading approach to the 
piano. 





Musical Literature 


MODERN MUSIC ........ Max Graf 3.00 
The story of modern music and 
composers of our time. 


SERGEI RACHMANINOFF .................... 
sitet hdiidalaiinicate Antoni Gronowicz 2.50 
Story of one of the world’s fore- 
most composers and musicians told 
for young people. 

IMPRESARIO ................ S. Hurok 3.00 
A personally conducted visit back 
stage. Intimate glimpse into the 
lives of famous stars of ballet, con- 
cert stage and opera. 

CHANGING FORMS 
RES NAS LVL, Karl Eschman 2.50 
Book dealing with changing forms 
in modern music. 

Write for new woodwind catalogue. A 

selected list of music for woodwinds. 


Arranged for 


DUOS QUINTETS 
TRIOS SEXTETS 
QUARTETS OCTETS 
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eee Music Teachers and 
| their pupils acclaim the New 


Elect 


METRONOMA 










for the first time 





a Metronome which 


never needs winding! 
never slows down! 


never wears down! 


The Metronoma is as constant in its ‘tone beat’’ as 
electricity itself. ... Plug it into an AC outlet, set to 

the desired tempo and immediately the Metronoma 
“beats time” (and flashes it, too, by means of the electric 
eye) as loud or soft as you wish; this is modulated by 

a tone control. The tempo is dialed from 40 to 208 beats 
per minute. . . . Teachers and pupils alike are enthusiastic 
about Metronoma that never needs winding . . . never 
slows down or wears down! In handsome mahogany case. 


$16 


Lyon & Healy is also your 

Music Center for other 

Accessories—Reeds, Mouthpieces, Cases, Music 
Paper . . . and Sheet Music 


Send to the nearest Lyon & Healy store for any teaching material listed: 


Chicago — 243 S. Wabash Avenue 


OMAHA ST. PAUL 


AKRON DAYTON 


CLEVELAND ANN ARBOR DAVENPORT 
COLUMBUS OAK PARK EVANSTON 
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rug musteal phrase located instantly, repeated endlessly! 


In teaching Wagner, for ex- 
ample, you may want to dwell upon both 
his spontaneous and his deliberate use 
of the leitmotiv for dramatic as well as 
musical ends. You'd like to repeat recorded 
illustrations again and again for contrast 
and analysis. 

But how? By blindly searching for ex- 
amples on a music record? No. By simply 
using the new Fairchild Language Master. 
It's a word, note or musical phrase-spotting 
playback machine. It has an illuminated 
‘spotting dial’ that records the location 
of any word, note or musical phrase on a 


record. It has a hand operated lever which 
returns the pickup to the word, note or 
musical phrase that is to be repeated again 
and again—until mastered. 

How can it be operated? Three ways. 
First, as a self-contained unit complete 
with amplifier and speaker. Second, with- 
out its own amplifier-speaker unit. Simply 
connect the playback to any existing sound 
system. Third, with headphones. The out- 
put of the crystal pickup will drive a pair 
of crystal headphones without the am- 
plifier. Headphone use provides quiet lis- 
tening for libraries or study rooms. 











September-October, Nineteen Forty-six 


The Fairchild Language Master permits 
the rapid, concentrated study of many 
phases of musical theory, appreciation 
and history from recordings. It repeats 
any musical note or phrase for memoriz- 
ing or reducing to score. It speeds the 
teaching of the languages needed for an 
extensive repertoire. 

The Fairchild Language Master can be 
operated from any 110-120 AC light 
socket. It is priced within range of both 
instructor and student ownership. For 
complete information address: 88-06 Van 
Wyck Boulevard, Jamaica 1, New York. 


SOUND 
EQUIPM 
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New No. 


Jenkins Junior (rchestra Book's 


with BAND PARTS 


by W. D. McCAUGHEY 
Writer and arranger of the famous 
Jenkins Junior Orchestra Book 
and equally famous 


Everybodys Band Book 


15 Original Compositions 


Every One Very Beautiful and Arranged in an Easy 
Progressive Manner, and in Mr. McCaughey’s 


ee 


iiti 
| 
i 
i 


if 
I 


| 


[tii 


id 
iii 


Characteristic Way. 





FOR SMALL OR LARGE ORCHESTRAS 


For STU DY and CONCERT The Ar- VALLEY OF DREAMS Serenade Beat 6 


" - Slowly and in a smooth, flowing style. Note 

rangements are effective when played by any combi- special fingering in 2nd Violin and Viola parts. 
e ° ° A little faster at D with a ritard on the last 
nation of instruments. Solos, Duets, Trios, Quar- three notes before F. Bells in first strain. The 
° ° . rules of harmony and good form require the oc- 

tettes, and dozens of other combinations, provided quis Giles 4 @ um Gee eh 
° ° . C natural) and E sharp (synonymous with F na- 

the piano accompaniment part Is used. tural). This should be thoroughly explained. 


ist Vielin@) VALLEY OF DREAMS 2.4. wuuiams’” 
Andante (slowly) -—«Berenade” inane 


Conductor's Manual 
In this part is Mr. McCaughey's interpretative analysis 
and suggestions for playing each piece. 





e@ To the right is reproduced the First Violin part of 
one of the pieces. Note that at the top of the piece 
are suggestions for playing it. Similiar suggestions 


for all pieces. 























INSTRUMENTATION 
lst Violin (a) 2nd Bb Clarinet C Soprano Saxophone 
lst Violin (b) Alto Clarinet Bb Soprano Saxophone 
Ist Violin (c) Bassoon Eb Alto Saxophone 
2nd Violin Solo Bb Cornet C Melody Saxophone 
Viola lst Bb Trumpet Bb Tenor Saxophone 
Viola Obligato 2nd Bb Trumpet 2nd Cello 
Cello Horns in F Tuba 
String Bass Horns in Eb Drums 
C Flute Trombone, B.C. Piano Accompaniment 
Oboe Trombone, T.C. Piano Solo (Conductor) 
lst Bb Clarinet Baritone, B.C. Baritone, T.C. seaer Copyright WCMELM! ty Seatins Waste Go., Kaneohe Oty, He. 
PRICE il . 
Piano Accompaniment, 75c Piano Solo (Conductor), 75c @ Upon request we will send without 
Other Parts, 40c Each cost a complete Solo Violin Part. 


Jenkins Music Company - Kansas City, Mo. 
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Your Attention Please 


We have just acquired the Gordon Music Co. Catalog of Hollywood, California, formerly known 
as National Educational Music, also Alberto Colombo Music Publisher. 





The following titles are some of the Highlights: 





RED RHYTHM VALLEY by Charles Lee Hill—full band, $2.00 


Educational Band Series 
ORIGINAL BAND MARCHES 


Band Wagon—Lang-Wheeler _...........-..----.----..0------ $1.00 
Captains Courageous—Maxwell —.........0000...-00.002..... $1.00 
Cinemaland Parade—Wheeler -........-00-..200.22e2eeeenee $1.00 
Golden West—Herman .............-.........-cc:cecsccseeseeeeeee $1.00 
Hollywood on Parade—Van Loan ............................ $1.00 
Modern Times—Handler -.................... secihanwneaibiainade $1.00 
Spirit of the Gridiron—Wheeler 0... $1.00 
The Touchdown—Godwin .......... eae eee ee $1.00 
RD Bh Gi I cain cteecernsniens $1.00 
Admiral Farragut—Rowney ..............-.....22-2--------.-00---- $1.00 


Novelties and Swing 
Brass Band Arrangements 


Annie Laurie in Swingtime—Colombo ...................... $1.00 
Battle of the Band—Colombo .........................-..-------- $1.00 
Blind Mice are Strutting—Colombo —...................... $1.00 
Silhouette in Rhythm—Wheeler ~............--.00..0......... $1.00 
Yankee Doodle in Swing—Halmy _........................ $1.00 
Concert Band Arrangements 
Argentina (Rhumba) La Fiesta ~.........................-. $2.50 
Marimba Band Arrangements 
All Marimba Band Numbers Playable 
with brass band 
Annie Laurie in Swingtime—Colombo .................... 50 
Cinemaland Parade March—Wheeler ...................... 50 
Blind Mice are Strutting—Swing March 
I i adisdctirceatse ascditoeddsindibacmiidaadenianiencodideademes eins 50 
Silhouette in Rhythm—Wheeler 2.2220... 50 
Instrumental Solos with Piano 
Accompaniment 
Idylwild—Concert Waltz—Alto saxophone ............ 50 
Rosabella Polka—Guentzel—Trombone solo .......... 50 
Meditation—W heeler—Clarinet solo ......................-- 50 
I is scccicisis lain vivecielbasnesocnecvesanmlllicis 
Trombone Solo B. C. or Baritone solo .-................... 50 
SITET TIIIIID  sscrcnisnsciciiinenctiuiscaitsibintisinnsitelsandiluiteiiamiialiidtin 50 


Duets with Piano Accompaniment 
Dos Amigos—Dorado 


RRS SEITE SPE REE serereenee ones sence .60 
ints cana ccs canbensieenratanaldebideniaacs .60 
Be I isis ccccniscnsccice ansecdnininicccen .60 
ee Ry 8 eae ee ee nee .60 
Meditation—W heeler—Clarinet duet. ..................-. .60 





STANDARD CLASSICS 


Woodwind and Brass Ensembles 
Complete with Score 


Song Without Words—Mendelssohn .................... $1.25 
Flute, Oboe, B> Clarinet, Bassoon & 
French Horn 


Norwegian Dance—Op. 47, No. 28—Grieg ............ $1.25 
Flute, Oboe, Bb Clarinet, Bassoon & 
French Horn 


Pughetta—J. S. Bach ........---.----c-csesosnsesesesvensnssnsens $1.00 
Flute, Oboe, B> Clarinet & Bassoon 


Minuet—From Piano Sonata Op. 22— 
eI... ORES eRe Nm Od aor Remi be $1.00 
Flute, Oboe, B> Clarinet & Bassoon 


Allegretto Grazios—Kuhlau—From Piano Sonata 


pearance -sncuanduilehdpotdidaeeaiiea $1.25 
Flute, Oboe, Bb Clarinet & Bassoon 


Chanson Triste—Tschaikowsky .......2-2.2.......---00000--- $1.00 
2 Bb Trumpets, Trombone, Baritone or 
2nd Trombone 


Watchmans Song—From Lyric Pieces Op. 12 
OMEN - sisinsucusctsnsciemeiiiiaidsimbnnisatioaernn cana $1.00 
2 B> Trumpets, Trombone, Baritone, or 
2nd Trombone 


Prelude—Op. 28 No. 20 and Andantino from 
Ballad No. 2 Op. 38—Chopin ....................---0+-+--- $1.00 
2 Bb Trumpets, Trombone, Baritone, or 
2nd Trombone 


Last Waltz—Op. 127 No. 3—Schubert .................... $1.25 
2 Bb Trumpets, French Horn, Trombone, 
Baritone or 2nd Trombone ..............-.----------+--+-+- $1.25 


The Stranger—Op. 68 No. 29 Schumann .... 
2 Bb Trumpets, French Horn, Trombone, 
Baritone or 2nd Trombone and Tuba 


Theme from Concerto No. 1—B>b Minor— 
I isitcitecceieetentensiininntinchindieipteabietlbeniniaies $1.00 
2 Bb Trumpets, 2 Trombones 


Enchantment—Tone Poem—Robt. Carle 


3 Bb Clarinets, Bb Bass Clarinet .......................... .75 
2 Alto Sax, 1 Tenor Sax, 1 Eb Bar. Sax. ............ a 
SID sisiniciseninitinsinctcicnincigatnataaennaienccacite 75 
4 Trombones BC or Baritones ......................--.--- 1 
2 Bb Trumpets & 2 Trombones ........................--.- .75 
Trombones, Trumpets & Baritone ........................ .75 


If your dealer cannot supply, order direct from the publisher. 
Send for the new Volkwein Catalog No. 9. 





VOLAWEIN BROS. Inc. 


September-October, Nineteen Forty-six 


632 LIBERTY AVENUE, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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How About Doing Some Popular Music? 
Let's Sing Something Modern! 
Do you hear this from your students? 


This is for You! 


Unforgettable Tunes in the Modern Idiom 


It will be a long time before you find another operetta with so many hit 
songs. Written in the popular style, Yahres’ danceable, singable tunes have 
already proved their popularity. One of them (‘I'll be Waitin’ for You, 
Johnny’’) was featured by a well-known radio singer when she toured the 
west coast army hospitals. 


When you look through the score, you'll find charm in the lilting title 
waltz ‘‘Marianne,’’ wit and sophistication in the Latin rhythms of ‘Love is a 
Lottery."’ You'll feel the spell of the haunting ‘'I'll Come to You,’’ and 
chuckle at the amusing ‘‘Pardon Me, but isn’t Your Name Mabel?’’ You'll 
find it's good theatre music, written out of a sound dramatic as well as a 
sound musical sense. 


Best of all, this musical comedy-operetta is written throughout in the 
modern idiom. School choral groups will take to it like a duck to water. 
Why not? It's what they've wanted to do for a long time! 


Broadly 





* You fill my heart with mu-sic, 


Song mag-ic-al and 








New Music by a New Composer 


A brilliant future has been predicted for Samuel C. Yahres. 


Some of us 
think that with the composition of Marianne he has begun to make it a 


brilliant present. His melodic imagination, and smooth, professional scor- 
ing, are surprising things to find in the work of a twenty-six year old com- 


poser. 


At present the Director of Instrumental Music at Etna High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Yahres is a veteran of three years wih the ~ Air Force. During 
his service he acted as pianist and arranger for the Shepherd Field Hour. 
He was also vocal coach for the Air Transport Command Show ‘Keep It 
Quiet,’’ which toured the army camps and hospitals on the west coast. The 

uality of his work led to an invitation to entertain at the famous Hollywood 


Contes. 


A graduate of, State Teachers’ College, Indiana, Penn., Yahres supple- 


mented his musical studies by playing in and arranging for a dance band 
during summers and spare time. e learned while he earned — and Mari- 


anne shows how well he learned his lesson. 





Strange 


Sparkling Comedy-Drama 


Take a beautiful girl. Add a fortune. 
forger. Spice with Latin-American chili, stir violently with a sense o 
ever saw. 


Tempo di valse 


Add a pair of handsome yuune engineers. 
humor, and serve with music. 


Add a heart-hunting girl, a fortune-hunting banker, and a famous 
As good a recipe for an evening’s entertainment as you 





*Ma-ri- anne, — Ma-ri-anne, — Be-cause one spring day | met you, — 


Why did Al Carter, the young American engineer, love her? 
She had charm! 
Why did Ramon de Trava, the Alguaran banker, love her? 


Something more important! 


She had money! 


She was Marianne del Monsara. 
Who got the heiress? Who got the air? 


That's the main question in Marianne, one of the gayest, most light-hearted operettas ever written 


Tempo di beguine 





* 


Love is a 













lot-ter-y, love is a game of chance; -When it came to love,- 


Colorful, yet Practical 


The one set necessary for production can be erected without difficulty on the simplest stage. 


tively easy to create a Latin-American flavor with modern dress and accessories. 
The score makes no vocal demands which cannot be met by the singers available to the average high 


stage to mount a really sumptuous production. 
school, yet achieves surprisingly effective results. 


Costuming will require little effort, since it is compara- 
Yet there are opportunities for the school possessing a more elaborate 


‘*MARIANNE’’ 


A Comic Operetta for Adults and Young People 
Music by Samuel C. Yahres; Book by Paul Monroe; Lyrics by Samuel C. Yahres and Paul Monroe. 


Three acts; one set; five singing and two speaking leads; fourteen musical numbers. 


Production time: approximately two hours. 


Price: $1.25 per copy; 15 copies required for presentation rights. Orchestra parts, chorus cue sheets, stage manager's guide available. 
*Copyright, 1946, by Lorenz Publishing Co., in ‘‘Marianne”’ 


LORENZ PUBLISHING COMPANY 


91 — 7th Ave., New York 11 


September-October, Nineteen Forty-six 


Dayton, Ohio 


209 S. State St., Chicago 4 
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PRESSER’S “STUDIO TESTED" 
Piano Teaching Materials 


For Class and Private Instruction 


x *§ * 


MY PIANO BOOK 


A Simplified Method for 6 to 8 Year Old Beginners 


By Ada Richter 
IN THREE PARTS 


As post-kindergarten work or intro- 
ductory material for the young child, 
this successful and clearly presented 
method lays solid musical founda- 
tions. PART ONE proceeds from 
the simplest preliminaries through the 
mastering of small exercises and 
pieces. PART TWO involves grad- 
ually advancing work, familiar tunes, 
and imaginative pieces. PART THREE 
introduces the student to second 
grade work with helpful studies, at- 
tractive pieces, and easy arrangements from the classics. 


= =e 





3 een ee Saclaniniacinniinenvoninaianictiditsndtiesiiell 
Part Two ........ —_ ~_— sataienialaaiitinaipemaanbinigaentiids sieiaieanaeshilaelanaiiiiamaaniianiaiaiets 50c 
een Siscietsbhandeenini citiiguicaiile 75< 


Ada 1 Richter’ s 


KINDERGARTEN CLASS 
BOOK 


A Piano Approach for Little Tots 


In presenting the rudiments of piano playing to children from 
four to six years of age, the experienced and highly successful author 
of this book utilizes the well known childhood story of Goldi- 
locks and the Three Bears. After the youngsters have completed 
the book they can give the little play, with which it closes, to 
demonstrate to parents and friends the things they have learned. 


sasielelldlaiianadieadiiebiectcaibsctatasialidims ciilbabapinactealthdncenmaetadaial Price, $1.00 
MY FIRST EFFORTS 
IN THE PIANO CLASS 
(Piano Class Book No. 1) 
Distinctive for original material, fascinating melodies, delightful 


rhythms, logical progression, immediate results and satisfying ad- 
vancement. The start is made at Middle C and the fun begins 
at once... rice, 75c¢ 


MAKING PROGRESS 
IN THE PIANO CLASS 


{Piano Class Book No. 2) 


Just as ‘“‘My First Efforts’’ so engagingly wins the interest of 
young students with melodies and rhythms, so ‘Making Progress’ 
carries them further in playing ability with attractive pieces, little 
duets, and even a fine easy piece for first attempts at six-hand play- 
ing with the class divided into three parts............------.---Price, 75¢ 


PROFICIENCY 
IN THE PIANO CLASS 


(Piano Class Book No. 3) 


Short studies and miniature pieces which include very easy adapta- 
tions of the classics, melodious little duets, a trio, and also one short 
number for eight hands at one piano, aid in bringing to a point 
of creditable Lcsameneanicl those who were but beginners a year 
Ej eee eseinasta inaeseaaialeeesainentasdatel Price, 75c 





FIRST PERIOD AT THE PIANO 


By HOPE KAMMERER 


A well planned class book utilizing the ‘‘Folk Song’’ idea. Almost 
teaches itself. Starts with both clefs. Has a wide acceptance with 
Oy PI i cecctsaiecicesidcenic hacibelinistiiceiichaieatasinciclpaeahcteichicehanesinciidigatatededniiagal Price, 75c 


SECOND PERIOD AT THE PIANO 


By HOPE KAMMERER 


This sequel to the ‘‘First Period at the Piano’’ was planned for 
the continuation of the work in that book. There are a number of 
delightful tunes throughout, many interesting reineinaa, and some 
eee Price, 75c 


FIRST YEAR AT THE PIANO 


By JOHN M. WILLIAMS 


The latest revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of this tremendously successful 
book is ideal for the piano beginner 
between the ages of 9 and 12 years. 
Both clefs are used from the start, 
Mr. Williams stressing particularly 
the Middle C approach. By the 
time the student has finished this 
book, the first scale work has been 
attempted, phrasing is understood 
and an excellent foundation for fu- 
ture progress has been laid. Added 
material, including charts, repre- 
senting new developments in piano 
teaching, makes this book one of 
the most important introductions to 
piano study available. 











Price, $1.00 


(Original Edition FIRST YEAR Available in Four Parts for 
Class Use — Price, 40c Each Part) 


The Williams ‘‘Year-by-Year’’ Course Continues with: 


SECOND YEAR AT THE PIANO....$1.00 
THIRD YEAR AT THE PIANO... $1.00 
FOURTH YEAR AT THE PIANO....$1.00 
FIFTH YEAR AT THE PIANO... $1.00 


GROWN-UP BEGINNER'S BOOK 


By WILLIAM M. FELTON 


Here is a book that really leads teen age and older beginners 
toward a definite goal—not the digital dexterity of the virtuoso— 
but the ability to play the many fine compositions of intermediate 
grade with which everybody is familiar. Everything in the book 
is designed for the adult student—the music will appeal to the 
adult intelligence and the pieces are arranged for playing by fully 
matured hands. dl illustrations assist in correlating the 
notes of the printed page with the keys of the piano. Price, $1.00 


Theodore Presser Co. 


Everything in Music Publications 


1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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“MY BANDMASTER’S 
SMART... 


HE’S WAITING FOR 
PAN-AMERICAN 
INSTRUMENTS!” 


“He’s used them before and he 
knows they really give good service!” 


Right you are, Bud! Pan-American in- 
struments led the field before the war, and it 
won’t be long until they’re back again with 
those swell features like “‘Slik-Valves,”’ “‘Slik- 
Slide,” adjustabie pivot screws, All-Star and 
E-Z Tone mouthpieces. 


Pan-American has refused to cut corners 
in the quality of its extra-value band instru- 
ments, and that’s why they’ll be scarce as 


FREE SU BSC RIPTION hen’s teeth for a while. But it will pay you 
to THE BATON Magazine! _ well to wait. 


Yes Sir! Pan-American band and orchestra 


Published as a friendly “ ; 
\ instruments are on the way—watch for them! 


service to music educators, 
THE BATON Magazine is 

a digest of ideas in the in- 
strumental music field. Per- 
haps THE BATON can answer 
some of YOUR teaching prob- 
lems. It will keep you up to date 
on the instrument manufactur- 
ing situation! First issue off the 
press October 15th. Subscription is 
FREE to music educators. Use the 
handy coupon. 





= 
Whee cee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee es ee 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Dept. 913, Elkhart, Indiana 


Please send me a copy of the first issue of 
THE BATON and keep my name on your 
free subscription list. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





a BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


ELKHART, INDIANA, U.S.A. 





€ 
* * 
oe ee eee tt 
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PHIL GRANT 


MUSIC EDUCATOR and 
distinguished percussion art- 
ist with the Goldman Band 
and Pittsburgh Symphony. 








PERCUSSION 


















RAISING 


STANDARDS 
In School Bands 
and Orchestras 


_ as 


The 4AL/5LH Drum Clinic & Demonstration 


HEN Phil Grant comes to your school 

to stage the Gretsch Drum Clinic and 
Demonstration, you can count on immediate 
and worthwhile results. 


Your young drummers (and sometimes their 
instructors, too) are going to acquire a new 
understanding of what sound percussion really 
is. And they will have felt a powerful urge to 
attain it for themselves. 


Covering all branches of percussion—the 
Drums, Tympani, Cymbals, Vibraharps, etc.— 
this demonstration holds its listeners spell- 


bound. And the question-and-answer period 
that follows the performance is one of the most 
appreciated features of the whole program. 


A Gretsch Drum Clinic and Demonstration 
for your school can be arranged either thru 
your local Gretsch dealer, or by letter to us 
addressed to Phil Grant, Educational Director. 
There is no financial obligation to you or the 
school. 


We recommend early action, if you are in- 


terested, because Mr. Grant’s schedule is filling 
up rapidly. 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


218 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Ill. 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 











L aie y 
ee 





America's favorite sacred and semi-sacred choruses selected from the libraries of Robbins 
Music Corporation, Leo Feist, Inc., and Miller Music Corporation. Arranged for school and 
church singing groups by Hugo Frey. 


FOUR PART — S.A.T.B. 
1—Bless You! 

2—Enough To Know 
3—God Is Ever Beside Me 
4—God Of Battles 
5—God Painted A Picture 
6—tLife's Glorious Day 
7—tLord'’s Prayer, The 
8—Mother Cabrini 

9—My Dearest Prayer 
10—O! God, Father Of Mercy 
11—Our Christ Has Risen 
12—Star Of The East 


FOUR PART — T.T.B.B. 
13—Enough To Know 
14—God Is Ever Beside Me 
15—God Of Battles 
16—God Painted A Picture 
17—tLife’s Glorious Day 
18—My Dearest Prayer 
19—Star Of The East 


FOUR PART — S.S.A.A. 
20—Enough To Know 
21—God Of Batties 

22—tLife’s Glorious Day 
23—wMy Dearest Prayer 
24—O! God, Father Of Mercy 





THREE PART — S.S.A. 


25—Enough To Know 
26—God Is Ever Beside Me 
27—God Of Battles 

28—God Painted A Picture 
29—Life’s Glorious Day 
30—Mother Cabrini 

31—My Dearest Prayer 
32—O! God, Father Of Mercy 
33—Our Christ Has Risen 
34—Star Of The East 


35—Enough To Know 
36—God Is Ever Beside Me 
37—God Of Battles 

38—God Painted A Picture 
39—Life’s Glorious Day 
40—Mother Cabrini 

41—O! God, Father Of Mercy 
42—Our Christ Has Risen 


TWO PART — S.A. 


43—Enough To Know 
44—God Is Ever Beside Me 
45—God Of Battles 

46—God Painted A Picture 
47—Life's Glorious Day 
48—Mother Cabrini 

49—My Dearest Prayer 
50—O! God, Father Of Mercy 
51—Our Christ Has Risen 
52—Star Of The East 


TWENTY CENTS A COPY — AT YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT 


For the FREE VOCAL THEMATIC listing these choruses 
check coupon below in space indicated and mail today. 





ORDER NOW 





THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION, 152 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Sales Distributor for ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION, LEO FEIST, INC., MILLER MUSIC CORPORATION 




























































































§ enclose $ Send copies SACRED AND SEMI-SACRED CHORUSES @ 20c as indicated: 
1 7 13 18 23 28 33 38 43 48 
2 g 14 19 24 29 34 39 44 49 
3 9 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 
4 10 16 21 26 31 36 41 46 51 
5 1 17 22 27 32 37 42 47 52 
é 12 [] Please Send Vocal Thematic 

NAME ADDRESS 

CITY. STATE 
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NEW! 44 easy as 4, 8, C, to play 











FAVORITE MELODIES 
ALBUM 


for Beginners’ Orchestra 


Compiled and Arranged by 


ROSARIO 


BOURDON 


A brand new orchestra collection of 33 all-time favor- 
ites for concert and recreation — as easy as A, B, C, to 
play. Each instrument book contains both the Melody 
part and the Harmony part on two separate staffs. 
Makes playing in the orchestra a happy experience for 
every child. All of the instrument parts are playable 
together. Can also be used for Solo, Duet, Trio and 
Quartet. Sample Violin part sent free. Write today. 
Do not start a new orchestra until you see this album. 


CONTENTS 


AT THE INN (Brahms) 

BAND PLAYED ON, Waltz 

BILLY BOY 

BLOW THE MAN DOWN 

CAISSONS GO ROLLING ALONG, 
March (Gruber) 

CHRISTMAS CHORALE (Bach) 

GOOD KING WENCESLAS 

HAPPY HOUR from ‘'Faust"’ 

HE IS AN ENGLISHMAN from 
"Pinafore" (Sullivan) 

HOME SWEET HOME (Bishop) 

HOUSE WE BUILT, The 

HYMN from "“Iphiginia in Tauris" 
(Gluck) 

IF YOU LOVE ME from "Carmen" 

JESU, JOY OF MAN'S DESIRING 

LITTLE BUTTERCUP from "Pinafore" 

MEADOWLAND, March (Knipper) 

MORRIS DANCE 

OH, PROMISE ME (De Koven) 

OH, WORSHIP THE KING (Haydn) 

POP! GOES THE WEASEL 

SARABANDE (Handel) 

SHE MAY HAVE SEEN BETTER 
DAYS, Waltz 

SKYLINE MARCH (Bourdon) 

SONG OF EVENING (Brahms) 

SONG WITHOUT WORDS (Men- 
delssohn) 

SOUTHERN ROSES, Waltz (Strauss) 

STAR SPANGLED BANNER (Key) 

SUMMERTIME 

THANKSGIVING PRAYER 

THEME FROM "LES PRELUDES" 
( Liszt) 

THERE IS A TAVERN IN THE 
TOWN 

THY LITTLE HAND from "Don Gio- 
vanni" (Mozart) 

WHEN JOHNNY COMES MARCH- 
ING HOME (Lambert) 

Scales & Exercises in Rhythm 





INSTRUMENTATION 
VIOLIN (A & B)......1st & 2nd part 
VIOLA........................1st & 2nd part 
CHLO....................-.. 1st @ 3rd part 
, — Ist & 4th part 
on, .....1st & 2nd part 
Bb CLARINET............. Ist & 2nd part 


B> CORNET (Trumpet) 

seated itiaddhcdectil Ist & 2nd part 
TROMBONE bass clef 

er creer. a eae lst & 3rd part 
BARITONE bass clef....1st & 3rd part 
BARITONE treble clef 
Ist & 2nd part 


— pen) Ist & 3rd part 
Bo TENOR SAXOPHONE 
......1st & 2nd part 
OBOE or C SAXOPHONE 
aiiaaitaihiichaontencorhcitt Ist & 2nd part 
oe lst & 3rd part 
E> ALTOS or Eb HORNS 
Ist & 3rd part 


F HORNS............... lst & 3rd part 
GUITAR or BANJO.Jst & 4th part 
a lst & 4th part 


DRUMS and BELLS.Ist & 4th part 
ACCORDION 
PIANO-CONDUCTOR 


Ist part means SOLO part in uni- 
son. 2nd part means DUET har- 
mony. 3rd part means TRIO har- 
mony. 4th part means BASS harmony. 
ALL INSTRUMENT PARTS ARE 
PLAYABLE TOGETHER. 


PRICE each book 40c 
Piano Conductor 75c; 
Accordion 75c 


EMIL ASCHER, INC., Publishers 


640 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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Bulletin Board 


Scholastic Creative Music Awards. 
The manuscripts of sample winning 
compositions in the 1946 Scholastic 
Creative Music Awards contest have 
been reprinted, exactly as they were 
submitted, in a booklet which is avail- 
able for distribution to those music ed- 
ucators who are especially interested in 
creative music. It is hoped the pub- 
lication will help promote the encour- 
agement of creative music in America 
—an aim which is shared by Scholas- 
tic Magazines, sponsor of the con- 
test, and the Music Educators Nation- 
al Conference which is cooperating 
through its Committee on Creative 
Music Projects. Copies of the book- 
let, ($1.00) may be secured from Scho- 
lastic Awards, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


The School Broadcast Conference 
(10th annual) will be held at Hotel 
Continental in Chicago on October 
21-23. The Association for Education 
by Radio, meeting in conjunction with 
the Conference, will celebrate its fifth 
birthday. Present indications point 
to an outstanding meeting filled with 
demonstrations and good _ speakers. 
Some of the recent developments in 
equipment will be on exhibit, in- 
cluding wire-recorders, disc-recorders, 
tape or film recorders, television, play- 
backs, radio transmitters, etc. 





National Film Music Council offers 
a special bulletin of current informa- 
tion in connection with the utilization 
of film music in music instruction. 
Contents include “Organization and 
Objectives of the National Film Music 
Council,” by Grace Widney Mabee, 
chairman; “What Happened in Cleve- 
land in the Field of Film Music,” by 
Stanlie McConnell; “The Future of 
Films in Music Education,” by James 
F, Nickerson; “New York University 
to Include Films in Summer Session 
Method Courses,” by Gordon Bailey; 
“Good Musical Scoring Deserves Bet- 
ter Attention,” by Lorin F. Wheel- 
wright; “Preview of MGM’S Forth- 
coming “Two Sisters from Boston,’” 
by Charles Previn and Stanlie McCon- 
nell; “Current and Coming Entertain- 
ment Films Worthy of Music Edu- 
cators Consideration,” and “Good 
l6mm Films With Music,” by the 
MENC’s New York Preview and Re- 
viewing Committees, respectively. This 
bulletin and also Film Music Notes 
may be obtained by addressing Secre- 
tary Grace W. Mabee, 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11, N.Y. 


The American Society of Compos- 
ers, Authors and Publishers (ASC- 
AP), will welcome affiliated per- 
forming right societies of the Second 
Federation in October when the Con- 
federation Internationale des Societes 
d’Auters et Compositeurs convenes in 
Washington. The Internationale Con- 
federation, a copyright organization 
which includes in its membership 
thirty-one nations of the world, was 
created in 1926 in Paris. This is the 
first meeting of the Confederation in 
the United States. John G. Paine, 
ASCAP’s general manager, is presi- 
dent of the Second Federation. 
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THE THOMPSON 





bs a @ 


TRADE MARK 












Actual Size 
* 


PATENT NUMBERS 
D 139332 
D 139333 
D 143770 
OTHER PATENTS 
PENDING 


A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
for CLASSROOM or HOME 


. Description 

The FLUTOPHONE is a plastic flute- 
like instrument, in beautifully 
blended, harmonious colors with 
sparkling, jewel-like trim. This mu- 
sical gem with its full round tone, 
originality of construction and artistic 
design is destined to sweep the 
world. 


FULL CHROMATIC SCALE 
PITCHED IN ‘‘C’’—A-440 
TUNABLE BY MOUTHPIECE 
VISUAL FINGER GUIDES 
ALL PLASTIC-——SANITARY 
INDIVIDUALLY BOXED 


COLORS: White Marbelle or 
Chinese Red. 


Specifications 


Full chromatic scale, pitched in ‘‘C’’ A-440, playable in any 
key. Tone range from C through one octave to the D above. 
Fingering system is similar to that of standard woodwind instru- 
ments. Tunable by sliding the patented mouthpiece in or out. 
The mouthpiece is especially designed for fine acoustical response 
and remarkable ease of blowing. The scientific arrangement of 
the tone holes assures excellent intonation and clear, undistorted 
tones. All tone holes are spaced within easy reach of small 
children as well as adults. The decorative finger position guides 
serve as a visual aid for correct placement of fingers. 








RETAIL PRICE 


5] .00 


Fed. Tax 
Included 


Complete With 
Instructions 
























PACKING: Individual, Multi-Colored Boxes 
Sold At Leading Music Stores Everywhere 
MANUFACTURED BY 








TROPHY PRODUCTS CO. 


212 PROSPECT AVE. CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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WILLIAM FRANK 
Artist MODELS 


@ In announcing a new line of William Frank instru- 
ments, we make this statement: No cornets, trumpets 
or trombones offer mére in appearance, perform- 
ance and value than those that bear the inscription 
William Frank ARTIST MODEL. 

Remember first YOU CAN BANK ON A FRANK and, 
secondly, that William Frank ARTIST MODELS are the 
finest creations of a company that has been special- 
izing in band instrument manufacture since 1909. 


CHICAGO 
Where Crofitsmanship Has Been a Tradit Since 1009 
Exclusive Distributors 
TARG & DINNER, Inc. The Wholesale Music Center 
425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 





Chamber Music Awards. The 
Society for Publication of American 
Music, which holds an annual cham- 
ber music competition for American 
composers, has selected for publica- 
tion this year “String Quartet in D 
minor” by Norman Lockwood, and 
“Sonata for Piano and Violincello” by 
Lehman Engel. Both men are con- 
nected with Columbia University, 
New York, 


Ernest Bloch Award. The United 
Temple Chorus of Long Island an- 
nounces its third annual competition 
for the Ernest Bloch Award, open 
to musicians throughout the world, 
for a composition based on a text 
from the Old Testament and suitable 
for women’s chorus. A prize of $150, 
publication by Carl Fischer, Inc., and 
performance by the Chorus at its 
spring concert, comprise the award. 
Judges this year will be Isadore 
Freed, Otto Luening, Gustave Reese, 
Hugh Ross, and Lazare Saminsky. 
Further information may be obtained 
by writing to the United Temple 
Chorus, Box 736, Woodmere, N. Y. 


Roosevelt College has purchased the 
Auditorium Building, famous Chicago 
landmark, with its theatre which for 
years was the center of the city’s 
dramatic and musical life. The school, 
an accredited college of liberal arts, 
science, commerce, and music was 
founded in 1945 by President Edward 
J. Sparling and a group of faculty 
members of the former Central YMCA 
College, assisted by citizen backers. 
Named in memory of the late Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the College is known for 
its policy of “no quotas of any kind” 
and has a student body of all races 
and creeds. 


The Juilliard School of Music an- 
nounces that an anonymous donor has 
given the George Barrere Prize of $300 
to be awarded annually to the out- 
standing flute student who has made 
the most progress during the year and 
shows most promise. 

The Juilliard Summer School had a 
record registration this past season of 
over 2,000 students, of which 700 were 
veterans, both men and women. 


Radio Corporation of America has 
increased its production facilities for 
16mm sound fiim equipment and trans- 
ferred its activities in this field from 
the company’s Indianapolis plant to 
Camden, N. J. The company’s pro- 
gram encompasses the production and 
marketing of a complete line of RCA 
16mm sound film projectors, styled to 
meet the needs of educational, indus- 
trial, religious, civic, and roadshow or- 
ganizations, 


Fiftieth Anniversary Yearbook of 
the Educational Press Association, 
which came from the press in July, 
is an invaluable sourcebook for libra- 
ries, school administrators, publishers, 
advertisers and editors. It contains a 
complete list of educational periodi- 
cals in the U. S. with a brief state- 
ment concerning the history and pur- 
poses of each publication and a com- 
plete roster of personnel, as well as a 
notable series of articles. Copies of 
the illustrated, clothbound bo ok, 
which sells for $2.75 per copy, may be 
procured from the Educational Press 
Association, 1201 — 16th Street, N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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HE COLLEGE oF sT. CATHERING 
LIBRARY 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 

















See the BOOSEY ¢& HAWKES 
INSTRUMENTAL COURSE 


before you Order your elementary 


nw b 


methods for the coming school year, 
Available on approval through” 
your dealer or directly from” 


Boosey... Hawer. 


668 5th AVE.. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
411 W. 7th, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


LONDON + TORONTO - SYDNEY * CAPETOWN - PARIS 
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It's now 


THE MUSIC JOURNAL 


the new title for the magazine 


formerly known as 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS JOURNAL 


Lively, challenging articles about composition, ra- 
dio music, film music, music of the church, music 
education, musicology, music research, community 
music activities, opera, the concert field, and many 


other phases of music in American life. 


* 


In the current September-October issue: 


Articles by: William Schuman, Roy Harris, Louis 
Kaufman, Raymond Kendall, Grant Fletcher, Gus- 
tave Reese, Philip Gordon, Sidney Foster, Howard 
Murphy, Harrison Kerr, Lynn Sams, Federal Lee 
Whittlesey, Ennis Davis, Lawrence Perry, and Mary 
Whitmarsh. 


Full page photographs of 
Jerome Kern 


Leonard Bernstein 


* 


Subscription: One year, $2.00; two years, $3.50; 
three years, $4.50 


THE MUSIC JOURNAL 


1270 Avenue of the Americas New York 20, N. Y. 
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School Savings Program. To meet 
the strong and growing interest on 
the part of teachers and school admin- 
istrators in helping children acquire 
the skills and attitudes necessary to 
become good consumers, investors, 
and citizens, for the future well-being 
of the student himself, his community, 
and the nation, the Education Section 
of the Treasury Department is 
carrying on the School Savings Pro- 
gram. The program, which encour- 
ages the systematic purchase of U. S. 
Savings Bonds, is first and foremost a 
program of education. Through the 
process of Bond and Stamp purchases, 
it provides opportunity for students 
to supplement the savings habit by 
lessons in personal and _ national 
money management. Material for the 
teacher, including classroom aids, play 
and program materials, films, posters, 
etc., may be obtained free of charge 
by writing your State Savings Bond 
Office. 


International Piano and Violin Con- 
test. The French Ministry of Na- 
tional Education announces an I[nter- 
national Piano and Violin Contest, 
known as the Marguerite Long-Jacques 
Thibaud Contest, to be held in Paris 
in December 1946. In addition to 
a money prize, the winners are as- 
sured of engagements with the larg- 
est symphony orchestras in Europe. 
Interested persons may secure further 
information by writing to: Secretary, 
Prix Marguerite Long-Jacques Thi- 
baud, 30, Boulevard des Italiens, Par- 
is, France. Candidates wishing to 
enter the contest must furnish a cer- 
tificate from their school or teacher, 
an official statement concerning age 
and nationality, and a list of works 
which they wish to present in addition 
to those on the program. 


Orchestra Arrangers’ Festival. The 
second annual National Orchestra Ar- 
rangers’ Festival will be held this fall 
at Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Indiana, the date to be announced 
later. Two hundred dollars in prizes 
will be awarded the winning composi- 
tions with performance by the Ball 
State-Civic Symphony under the 
guest direction of a nationally prom- 
inent conductor. For further infor- 
mation address: Robert Hargreaves, 
Head, Department of Music, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indi- 
ana. ° 


For Record Listeners. With interest 
in recorded music steadily increasing, 
“Form in Music for the Listener,” by 
Howard A. Murphy, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been pub- 
lished by the Educational Department 
of the RCA Victor Division in order 
to assist listeners in a better under- 
standing of the music they hear. De- 
signed for teachers and music study 
groups, the book contains references 
to more than 500 RCA Victor records 
as illustrations, and takes the reader- 
listener through various levels of ad- 
vancement in musical structure. The 
foreword by Peter W. Dykema, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Music Education at 
Columbia University, contains many 
valuable suggestions for those using 
Mr. Murphy’s book to broaden their 
musical background. The appendix 
contains a comprehensive glossary of 
musical terms as well as a bibliography 
of books on music. 
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MUSIC .... the Highest of Fine Arts 
MILLS .... the Best in Fine Music : 








START THE YEAR WITH THE PROVEN Orchestral METHOD 










| ORCHESTRA ALBUM 
LOWINARY STUDIES 
And PROGRESSIVE CoMPavitioN, 


JOE VRORMIERY 


RHE ROPER 





usefulness. 

Price each album .60 

Arranged for Full Orches- 
tral instrumentation 


MUSIC EDUCATORS’ 
ELEMENTARY ORCHESTRA ALBUM 


of Preliminary Studies and Progressive Compositions 
by JOSEPH SKORNICKA and RICHARD KOEBNER 


Sixteen progressive compositions, masterworks as well as original music, pref- 
aced by special preparatory exercises which bring out the salient points of the 
compositions that follow. 
rudiments of orchestral playing. Duplicate voicing of instruments allows for play- 
ing by groups of any size. 
marks, are clearly indicated for conductor as well as each player. 
used in many elementary and high schools, the album provides each instrumental- 
ist with practical knowledge in group playing, increasing his own ability and 


Encourages proper co-ordination while establishing the 


Complete instructions for fingering, bowing, breath 
Successfully 


Full Conductor Score 3.50 


Piano, Ist & 2nd Flute, 2nd & 3rd Clarinet .90 each album 








TWO NEW ORCHESTRAL SETTINGS 


by MORTON GOULD 














Surpassing all other Gould arrangements! 


STAR DUST 


All the rich texture and brilliant color of the full sym- 
phony orchestra can be captured by school and col- 
lege orchestras performing this perfect creation of 
delicate woodwind and brass combinations and shim- 


mering strings. 
Set A 5.00 Set B 6.50 Set C 8.00 
Cond. Score 1.25 Harp or Piano Part .75 


Extra Parts .50 


HENRY SOPKIN’S Distinctive 


BELLS ACROSS THE MEADOWS 
by A. W. KETELBEY 
DEVOTION 
by A. W. KETELBEY 
Set A 2.00 ea. Set B 2.75 ea. 
SERENADE IN THE NIGHT 
CHOPIN’S POLONAISE in A> 
Set A 2.50 ea. Set B 4.00 ea. 


"XCELLENT for XMAS! 








Set C 3.50 ea. 


Set C 5.50 ea. 


America from the first note! 
YANKEE DOODLE 


Gay, lively rhythmic patterns of a best-known early 

marching tune — decidedly contemporary flavor pro- 

vided by the variations. Recorded by Arthur Fiedler 

and the Boston “Pops” Orchestra (Victor 11-8762B). 
Set A 3.50 Set B 5.00 Set C 6.50 


Cond. Score 1.00 Extra Parts .40 


Arrangements for Orchestra 


STAR DUST 
Full Orch. 3.50 


SOPHISTICATED LADY 
Full Orch. 2.50 


AMERICAN PATROL 
Small Orch. 2.50 Full Orch. 3.50 Concert Orch. 5.00 


Concert Orch. 5.00 


Concert Orch. 4.00 


Definitely the Merry Orchestral Highlight of your Program 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS FANTASY 


Set A 2.50 


Set B 4.00 


Set C 5.50 





| CHORAL MUSIC for Christmas | 


Fill your Christmas programs with exceptional beauty. 


These carefully selected choral works retain the sincerity 


and simplicity of the season with appropriate harmonic treatment. 


ROY HARRIS SERIES (S.A.T.B.) 

A RED BIRD IN A GREEN TREE by Roy Harris ... .25 

AS JOSEPH WAS A-WALKIN’ .................. 15 
by Ina L. Strom; Edited by Roy Harris 

CHRISTMAS FOLK SONG ..................... 
by Reese and Lynn; Edited by Roy Harris 

ew llU SOG EEE eee 15 
by Ina L. Strom; Edited by Roy Harris 

pS er eee 15 


(Tyrolese Carol) Arr. by Leslie Bell 


MILLS MUSIC, Inc. Jack Mills, President 








BERRY GP Bieree (SEAR) ... wc ccccccndeces 15 
Frederick Roy 

THE HOLY CITY (S.S.A.) (S.A.T.B.) (T.T.B.B.) .. .20 
Weatherly and Adams 

HE SHALL FEED HIS FLOCK LIKE A SHEPHERD 

le cians war: kcaip, bic gh pC 15 

Arr. C. Albert Scholin 

SHEPHERDS OF OLD (S.A.T.B.) ................ 15 
Lowe and Scholin 

es 2 4 4.) eee 25 


(with Soprano Solo and SSA echo choir) 
Carl Senob 


1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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in the building of the 

world’s finest musical 

instruments made by 

the skilled hands of keen 
craftsmen, who are 

proud to have devoted ~ “i 


4, 


Send for your copy 
of this catalog folder 


No. § TODAY 


illustrating the latest 
models in new King 


Band Instruments, 










She H.N.WHITE Ca. 


> } ; ; , 
Band and Orchestra /nstruments 
SUPERIOR AVE CLEVELAND Onto 
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Requisition now 


654 Madison Avenue 





An Illustrated Magazine: 
May 15 (weekly during the New York Opera Season), containing the 
story, in pictures and text, of the opera which is broadcast every Saturday 
from the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House; the cast, with pronuncia- 
tion hints; background material; lists of operatic recordings; bibliography; 
other information and unusual pictures of general interest. 


OPERA NEWS 


The Visual Aid for the 
Metropolitan Opera Broadcasts 


24 issues are published between October 1st and 


Price — $3.00 per year, United States currency. 


This magazine is a must for every music department and library 


Sample copy sent gladly upon request 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA GUILD, INC. 


New York 21, N. Y. 








D Daul 


UNIVERSITY 
CHICAGO 


THE SCHOOL OF 


Music 


Accredited courses in Music Education, 
Choir Training, Band and Orchestral 
Instruments, Piano, Violin, Voice, ’Cello, 
Organ, Theory and Composition. 
Bachelor and Master Degrees, and Bach- 
elor of Arts Degree in Music. 





A Professional School With 
University Prestige 


A Distinguished Faculty 


The course in Public School Music is 
designed to train the prospective teacher 
of music in the schools to meet the re- 
quirements of the Boards of Education 
in various states. 


Address Registrar for Bulletin 
De PAUL UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Room 408 64 East Lake Street 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


ee ee 
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% THE MASTER KEY 
CHROMATIC PITCH 
INSTRUMENT 





PAT. MAY 19. 1925 
APR. 17. 1931 


A Scientific Vocal Pitch Instrument of Quality for Teachers of Music, Scholars and Musicians 


13 Keys Full Chromatic Scale 


Manufactured By 


WM. KRATT CO. 
































X> 988 Johnson Place Union, N. J.x> 
Get a 
STILL GOOD ‘'SCALOMETER’’ 
50c 
— and still available. Volume 30 of the MENC Short cut to a year’s elementary harmony lessons 
Yearbook (the latest issue) should be in every at a glance. Teachers: Write for quantity price. 
music educator's library. 4 sO” post aid. teney Excellent as token gift to pupils. 
<> 2% Seve 6 seer. on ' EDMUND SCHILL (B.S.—N.Y.U.) 
Blvd., Suite 840, 4, Ill. —_ uhaeg 
+ i See ee — sana 79 Park Avenue Verona, N. J. 
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(Wondrous 


©, WONDROUS STAR ae 


A Christmas choral fantasy in three episodes depicting the birth of the Saviour. 
Cantata Edition (for mixed voices with piano accompaniment) . . . Price 75c 










STANDARD SONGS 


STAR OF THE EAST, in 3 keys... Eb..F.. Ab............ Price 50c 
| WANT AN OLD FASHIONED CHRISTMAS ................006+. Price 50c 
PIETY GOTO OSS cnccccccccccccccccncecccccccccccscossncescesconcnees Price 50c 
SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN ............ccccccesee sees Price 35¢ 


CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 


STAR OF THE EAST SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN 
T.T.B.B.—S.A.T.B.—S.S.A.—S.A. T.T.B.B.—S.A.T.B.—S.S.A.—S.A. 


| WANT AN OLD FASHIONED CHRISTMAS 
S.A.T.B.—S.S.A.—S.A. 


Price 20¢ each 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


Ferde Grofe's exquisite piano solo rich in the essence of holly and Yuletide. 


Price 60¢ 


An unusual folio containing 74 of the best and most popular SONGS OF THE 
NATIVITY specially arranged for popular usage in community caroling, schools, 
chorus, church and home. Compiled and edited by Reverend George Rittenhouse. |, 


Price 60c 


SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN 


A simplified piano solo with big notes and words. 


Price 35¢ 


AT YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT 








THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION ° 152 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Sales Distributors for ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION ne LEO FEIST, INC. - MILLER MUSIC CORPORATION 








cm omer 
| eee Send items in quantity indicated: 
STANDARD SONGS CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS @ 206000 oaaeeess ©, WONDROUS STAR, Contata @ 75¢ 
0 TAR OF THE EA 
oe oo — e es . he a ~~’ : pe - sit -_ sa WORLD-FAMOUS CHRISTMAS 
aad sicsaialll asi ne, niMIM, Mill, wml SONOS Felle @ é6c 
aul WANT AN OLD FASHIONED SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN 
CHRISTMAS @ 50¢ nt ni Rl abil FOR CHILDREN 
eecece HOLIDAY GREETINGS @ 50¢ 1 WANT AN OLD FASHIONED CHRISTMAS eeeeeeee’ SANTA CLAUS is COMIN’ TO TOWN 
--ss SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN @ 35¢ mae eee pee (simplified piano sole) @ 35c 
SUI sitet sities iinetiaiieihadaainsintaaiatinamesilaaal SU cccitscliasinaissitpiechaiiibain ne eotastataetintpeatiabiaieaneanadiiaiatintiieiiniasinmiaienmaenininiiniinn 
" 
| ee ET ee ee ee are CT ec ee ee ee ee ae — 
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Lonc STANDING FAVORITES 
FOR BAND 


THE VERIFIRST BAND BOOK 
FOR BEGINNERS 


The Most Perfect and Complete System of Instruction, 
arranged in Progressive Manner, with a Number 
of Easy Pieces and Familiar Melodies 


Written and Compiled by WALTER LEWIS 


INSTRUMENTATION: 
Piccolo 2nd and 3rd B> Cornets 
E> Clarinet Ist Alto 
Ist Bb Clarinet 2nd Alto 
2nd Bb Clarinet 3rd Alto 


Baritone (Bass Clef) 

Baritone (Treble Clef) 

lst and 2nd Trombones 
(Bass Clef) 

lst and 2nd Tenors 


Soprano Saxophone 
Alto Saxophone 
Tenor Saxophone 
Baritone Saxophone 
C Melody Saxophone 


Oboe (Treble Clef) 
Bassoon Bb Bass (Bass Clef) 
Eb Cornet Bb Bass (Treble Clef) 
Solo Bb Cornet Tuba (Bass) 

Ist Bb Cornet Drums 


Price, Each Book, 30 cents 


U. T. D. BAND BOOK 


(Up-to-Date) 


Twenty-four Pieces Specially Adapted for Young Bands 
By L. P. LAURENDEAU 


INSTRUMENTATION: 
Piccolo 2nd and 3rd B> Cornets 
Flute in C First (or Solo) Alto 
E> Clarinet 2nd Alto 
lst Bb Clarinet 3rd Alto 


Baritone (Bass Clef) 

Baritone (Treble Clef) 

lst and 2nd Trombones 
(Bass Clef) 

ist and 2nd Tenors 
(Treble Clef) 


2nd and 3rd Bb Clarinets 
Soprano Saxophone 
Alto Saxophone 

Tenor Saxophone 
Baritone Saxophone 
Oboe (or C Saxophone) 


Bassoon 3rd Trombone (Bass Clef) 
Eb Cornet Bb Bass (Treble Clef) 
Solo Bb Cornet Basses 

Ist Bb Cornet Drums 


Price, Each Book, 30 cents 


THE R. B. HALL 
SUPERIOR BAND BOOK 


Containing the Most Popular Marches 


By R. B. HALL 
INSTRUMENTATION: 


Ist and 2nd Altos 
Eb Clarinet 3rd and 4th Altos 
Ist Bb Clarinet Baritone (Bass or Treble Clef) 
2nd and 3rd Bb Clarinets Ist and 2nd Trombones or 


Piccolo 


Oboe Tenors (Bass or Treble Clef) 
Bassoon 3rd Trombone or Bb Bass 
E> Cornet (Bass or Treble Clef) 

Solo Bb Cornet Basses 

Ist Bb Cornet Drums 

2nd and 3rd Bb Cornets Saxophones 


Price, Each Book, 30 cents 


THE SOUSA BAND BOOK 


Containing the Most Popular Marches 
By JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
INSTRUMENTATION: 


Piccolo lst and 2nd Horns in F 
Piccolo in C 3rd and 4th Horns in F 
Flutes in C Baritone (Bass Clef) 
Eb Clarinet Baritone (Treble Clef) 


lst and 2nd Trombones (Bass 
Clef) 

3rd Trombone (Bass Clef) 

Ist and 2nd Tenors (Treble 


Ist Bb Clarinet 
2nd and 3rd B> Clarinets 
Alto Clarinet 
Bass Clarinet 


Oboe Clef) 
Bassoon Bb Bass (Treble Clef) 
Eb Cornet Basses 
Solo Bb Cornet Drums 


Soprano Saxophone 
Alto Saxophone 
Tenor Saxophone 
Baritone Saxophone 


lst Bb Cornet 

2nd and 3rd Bb Cornets 
Ist and 2nd Eb Altos 
3rd and 4th Eb Altos 


Price, Each Book, 30 cents 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO.., Distributors 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET 
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SONGS TO SING (Freeman-Leavitt) 
Songs suitable for all singing gatherings. Each song 
complete with harmonization. 


LATIN-AMERICAN SONG BOOK 


72 colorful songs for all who love to sing. Original 
words for nearly all songs at end of book. 


7 ™ fo 


E asitalh 


Program 


“ 


for the Vhw Year 


ON WINGS OF SONG 
A World of Music book especially designed for rural 
schools. Provides a program of music to cover three 


years. 


MAKING FRIENDS WITH MUSIC 


Music-appreciation course of the World of Music. 4 
books for pupils, 2 books for teachers. RCA Victor 
Records available. 


GREGORIAN CHANT FOR CHURCH 


AND SCHOOL 


Thoroughly understandable presentation of the history of the 
Chant, and of how to use the Chant plus a repertory section. 


These books will help to make the music experience in your schools more interesting and more rewarding. 
For these titles and other titles to meet your music needs, write to the nearest Ginn and Company office. 


Ginn anal Company 


BOSTON 17 NEW YORK 11 


CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 


COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 TORONTO 5 
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Editorial Associates: John W. Beattie, Peter W. 


Dykema, Will Earhart, 
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THE LIVING PULSE OF THE MENC 


WILLIAM E. KNUTH 


gram of the Music Educators National Conference 

was organized on a nation-wide basis in the fall of 
1942 under the guidance of President Lilla Belle Pitts 
and the MENC Board of Directors. The crisis of war 
had already brought its effect on every educational or- 
ganization, and music educators felt the effects imme- 
diately. The curtailment of music festivals, competi- 
tions and all group meetings on the state, regional or 
national levels struck at the very heart of the established 
program. Membership in the Conference faltered. The 
method of membership promotion had for years de- 
pended to a large extent on the national and division 
conventions for most of the membership enrollment, 
and examination of the yearly membership reports re- 
vealed a larger number of enrollments during the year 
of the division meetings, with a decline in the year of 
the national meeting except in the area in which this 
meeting was held. Although there had been improve- 
ment in this respect during the previous ten years or 
more, the persistent tendency to make Conference mem- 
bership synonymous with convention attendance was 
highly undesirable for the general welfare of music edu- 
cation and for MENC growth and power. 


ie CURRENT promotion and membership pro- 


The many difficulties encountered during the war 
years gave cause for reflection and re-evaluation. Music 
educators came to recognize that, fundamentally, music 
education exists on the local level. Wherever there is a 
teacher dedicated to the proposition that music is a valu- 
able experience in the daily living of boys and girls, and 
their parents and friends, a true music educator is at 
work. Wherever two or more music teachers gather to 
exchange ideas and plan activities, a fellowship is 
created that is the very living pulse of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference. Emphasis, therefore, has 
been placed upon local and small-area activities and serv- 
ices, and state organizations have come strongly on the 
scene as the power source and connecting links between 
the local music educator and his pupils and the national 
organization. 

Out of the vastly increased local and small-area ac- 
tivities throughout the nation during these war years 
has grown an even more powerful professional organ- 
ization, possessed of the qualities of vision, vigor and 


educational purpose. Affiliated state organizations have 
been formed in all except a few states, and most of 
these are now in the process of such organization. 

The affiliated state music educators association, when 
fully developed, coordinates the local resources into the 
total educational program of the state, and integrates 
the whole with the national program. The Representa- 
tives’ Assembly of these affiliated states at the recent 
MENC meeting in Cleveland was evidence of this im- 
portant growth in local and state activity and responsi- 
bility. 


Music activities and membership promotion have 
come to be inseparable. They are bipolar and interde- 
pendent, for organizational growth and professional 
well-being. The MENC., with its division areas and 
state organizations, becomes a service and coordinating 
center, so each local fellowship may realize and accept 
its part in a nation-wide network of music education. 
This is the new MENC spirit—the spirit that built an 
all-time high in membership enrollment during the diffi- 
cult war years. 

During the past three years, active membership in the 
MENC has been approximately doubled, and for. the 
school year ending June 30, 1946, each of fifteen states 
had 200 members or more. Ohio ranked first with 1,186 
members and California second with 709 members. A 
significant trend in the national membership picture was 
the increase of full active memberships in MENC and 
a definite decrease in the ratio of partial memberships. 

Another interesting trend was toward the completion 
of annual membership enrollments in the MENC at the 
beginning of the school year—during the months of 
September, October and November. Thirteen states 
had completed more than fifty per cent of their total 
membership for the school year by December 31. Two 
states had ninety per cent of their total enrollment by 
this same date. The significant over-all tendency was 
for membership enrollment and activity early in the 
school year, as contrasted to the former membership 
work at convention time and the final gathering of 
delinquents at the close of the school year. It is inter- 
esting to note that during the past year eighty-eight per 
cent of the total memberships were enrolled before the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-SIX 
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Is the Teacher 
is Hire? 


ESPITE the fact that the colleges, universities, 

and conservatories that offer major courses in 

music education have greatly improved the quality 
of content and increased the general effectiveness of 
those courses, there is real danger that the music educa- 
tion students whom they will graduate during the years 
immediately ahead will be of lower rather than higher 
caliber and competence. 

This will not be the fault of the training institutions. 
No matter how skilled their faculty members, how mod- 
ern their curricula, how excellent their equipment, they 
simply cannot turn out good young music teachers un- 
less the students who enter their freshman classes are 
the right kind of material. 

All of the demands for “better musicianship,” “strong- 
er personality,” “better understanding of educational 
processes,” “higher scholarship,” and the like mean 
little or nothing when they are directed at second- and 
third-rate personnel. They can be met only when a 
sufficient number of high-school graduates who are truly 
capable of superior attainments make up their minds that 
they want to be music educators. 

The problem of attracting high-quality personnel to 
its membership is not one that exists in the music educa- 
tion field alone. It is the number-one problem of the 
entire field of education. On June 28 the National Edu- 
cation Association called a national emergency council 
meeting at Chautauqua, New York, immediately preced- 
ing the NEA general meeting held in Buffalo. Follow- 
ing are quotations from the reports of the educational 
editor of The New York Times: 

With an estimated 125,000 emergency certificates to be issued 
this fall to below-standard teachers, this country faces the most 
serious teacher shortage in its history, educators attending the 
national emergency conference called by the National Education 
Association, reported today. 

Three hundred of the country’s leading educators, representing 
100 educational and professional organizations, are striving, at 
this unprecedented meeting, to find a solution of the teacher 
crisis. . .Many frankly conceded that the teacher shortage has 
taken them unawares, as they had expected the situation to ease 
with the war’s end. a 

Reports presented here from virtually every state in the Union 
showed that teaching has become the forgotten profession. . . 
The delegate from Iowa indicated that in his state 5,000 teachers 
will have nothing more than a high-school education. 

What has caused this problem? Various reasons were ad- 
vanced by the distinguished educators and community leaders at- 
tending the conference. Chief among the difficulties, it was 
agreed, is the question of teachers’ salaries. . . These salaries, it 
was stressed, are not high enough to attract returning veterans 
or the most intelligent among the high-school graduates. 

Asserting that teaching does not attract our best young peo- 
ple, Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, chairman, department of higher edu- 
cation, New York University, declared that most of those who 
are interested in teaching are in the lower 50 per cent of their 
classes scholastically, socially, and physically. At a time when 
most of the country’s colleges are full to overflowing, most of 
the teachers’ colleges are either only half full or are offering 
non-teaching courses. 
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Worthy of 


Frank Discussion of a 
Problem that Seriously Concerns 
All Teachers 


“There is no question,” said Dr. Myers, “but that teachers’ 
salaries must be 50 per cent higher than they were in 1940 if we 
are to attract capable young people.” 

Many of the states have poor tenure laws, Dr. Donald Dushane 
of the National Education Association reported. Only eight 
states, he said, have tenure laws that are fair to the teachers. 

A warning that the teacher shortage is not just a wartime 
phenomenon, but is here to stay, was issued by Dr, Karl W. 
Bigelow of Teachers College, Columbia University. He insisted 
that teachers’ salaries would have to be raised if the problem 
was to be solved. 

Several days later, on July 6, the Times educational 
editor reported from the general meeting of the NEA in 
Buffalo: 

A drastic cut in the number of high-school graduates who are 
entering the teaching profession will aggravate the teacher short- 
age and create a crisis in American education which will last a 
decade, the National Education Association was told today by 
Dr. Ralph McDonald, secretary of the NEA’s department of 
higher education. 

In recent years the enrollment in teachers’ colleges has stead- 
ily declined, he said, and added that before the war 90,000 wom- 
en and 39,000 men were enrolled in the country’s 179 teachers’ 
colleges, whereas there were now 51,000 women and 13,000 men 
in these institutions. 

Dr. McDonald said that while 22 per cent of college students 
were enrolled in teachers’ colleges in 1920, by 1930 the number 
was 17 per cent, and last year it was 7 per cent. 


The statements quoted above are not hysterical, un- 
thinking outbreaks. They are carefully measured opin- 
ions, arrived at by thoughtful educators. They were 
presented at a meeting in which the National Education 
Association (of which the Music Educators National 
Conference is a department) undoubtedly made the 
most direct and courageous approach in its history to 
two basic problems in the field of education: (1) the 
stature of the teacher as a professional person and citi- 
zen, and (2) decent salary schedules. 

There is no reason to think that music education will 
be exempt from any of these problems that confront edu- 
cation as a whole. In fact, it is more likely to be one of 
the departments that will suffer most. The young man 
who is (or could be) a competent music educator is 
more likely to find a ready and higher-paid demand for 
his musical ability in another market than is the mathe- 
matics teacher for his mathematical skill, the language 
teacher for his linguistic attainments, the science teach- 
er for his scientific knowledge, or the English teacher 
for his literary background. In short, the music teacher 
who is a good musician has more strings to his bow than 
have most other teachers and is less likely to feel de- 
pendent upon teaching. 


+ 


What does this mean to all the music educators who 
are well established in the profession and who intend to 
continue in it—even if they do not receive as large 
salaries as they think they deserve? To be sure, all of 
them would agree that they are enthusiastically in favor 
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of better salaries for everyone in teaching, including the 
young ’uns. They would agree that they are in favor of 
a general raising of the stature of the teacher as one of 
the community's truly important professional people— 
as contrasted with the status of mere public employees. 
Surely they would agree—but it takes more than agree- 
ment, or sympathy, or patience, or understanding, or 
tolerance. Some action is needed—and from within 
the profession itself. 

Let no one read in the papers about the possibility that 
the Congress will appropriate huge sums of money for 
education and then sit back and think that that will solve 
everything. Neither can complacency be felt just be- 
cause the NEA has finally decided to come honestly to 
grips with this basic problem instead of fiddling around 
the edges of it. Nor can you leave it up to your state 
education department or your state teachers’ association 
or your board of education or your superintendent of 
schools. All of those agencies along the line can do 
their part—and sometimes do. But the most important 
single force in the whole works is the teacher himself! 
And he should be. After all, he is the one around whom 
the whole problem centers. 

National, regional, and local associations of one kind 
or another can exert influence, and even pressure. Gen- 
erally speaking, teachers’ organizations speak softly, 
often timidly, and are definitely limited in the amount 
of influence they put into action. They might do more 
good for education (not just for teachers and their 
salaries) if they would stand up and howl once in a 
while. 

But organizations—even strong, articulate organiza- 
tions—are not the most important elements in this pic- 
ture. In the final analysis there are two people upon 
whom everything depends. They are the teacher and 
the citizen. The citizen has many “causes” thrown at 
him. All kinds and sorts of organizations are after him 
for his support. He can’t even keep track of them all. 
But when he becomes personally convinced of some- 
thing, then you have another story. It is then his cause, 
not an impersonal one. Political forces and shenanigans 
can hold things back, but not for too long when enough 
citizens have an idea well entrenched in their hearts as 
well as in their minds. 





+ 


So what is the most direct and effective approach to 
the problem at hand? The influence of the individual 
teacher upon the individual citizen. An organization 
may provide guidance and coordination in such an effort, 
but in the long run it is a one-man job. Let enough in- 
dividual teachers convince enough individual citizens 
and you'll be surprised what will happen. 

How do you go about doing this? Well, just how 
does anybody go about making friends and convincing 
people that a cause is sound and just? There is no pat- 
tern, no formula. It is a purely personal job and each 
man has to work out his own approach. First, he him- 
self must be fully sold on the cause. Second, he must 
be willing to keep at the job, day after day, month after 
month, year after year. That’s the way great causes 
have been advanced. 

I have expressed these ideas in conversation only to 
have members of the profession snap back with charges 
of “political action” and similar labels. Of course it’s 
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TO IMPROVE music teaching in the schools and to 
increase the number of good music teachers by enlist- 
ing talented, high-type young people in the profession 
are two major planks in the MENC platform. In order 
to have an adequate number of professionally prepared 
and competent music teachers, there must be a guar- 
antee of professional security for the teachers and a 
professional salary scale for members of the profession 
adjusted to the increased cost of living. 

This does not apply to music teachers alone, but to 
all teachers. The National Education Association, with 
the cooperation of its departments, of which the Music 
Educators National Conference is one, has undertaken 
in its victory action program adopted at Buffalo, July 
1946, a far-reaching campaign to stabilize and strength- 
en the position of the entire teaching profession. This 
is not a gesture, or something to talk about. It is a 
serious and vital action which must be undertaken if 
the principles for which our country stands are to be 
protected and preserved. Mr. Davis, in his article, 
reports some of the reasons why this is true. Most of 
us are aware of the facts. Many public-spirited citizens 
are equally alert to the situation. They will help, but 
the teachers—all teachers—must themselves do some- 
thing about it. 

Of all the teachers in the school system, the music 
teacher, by the very nature of his work and his many 
community contacts, should be in a strategic position 
to give intelligent and effective evangelical service 
among his fellow citizens. 

The Music Educators National Conference is 
pledged to cooperate with the parent organization, the 
NEA, in its vigorous prosecution of the campaign to 
improve and strengthen the position of the teaching 
profession. This cooperation includes responsibility 
for helping keep individual members of the MENT in- 
formed regarding what is going on and the things 
that they, as individuals, can do. And what the indi- 
vidual members do will be the measure of the contri- 
bution made by the music education group in this over- 
all professional effort. 











political action—and of a clean, decent, forthright, and 
completely defensible kind. Must teachers forfeit their 
rights as citizens when they enter the profession’? Need 
they think of themselves as shorn of all the privileges of 
citizenship just because they are teachers? A consider- 
able increase in the political activities of teachers (in 
all directions) would do a lot of good in many communi- 
ties. It might cause some furore here and there, but it 
might also develop the wholesome respect of a lot of 
citizens for the backbone of the people who are sup- 
posed to exert educational leadership. Too many people 
think of teachers as mere purveyors of the factual ma- 
terial of the subjects they teach rather than as people 
and citizens. 

This is not merely a plea for music educators to start 
a lot of busy little personal campaigns to raise their own 
pay. It is an argument that the people who are now in 
the profession of teaching are the ones who must carry 
the heaviest part of the responsibility in a great move to 
raise salaries for all teachers to a just and equitable level. 
Unless such a move succeeds, the general level of educa- 
tion, including music education, is bound to drop—or 
else the educators quoted at the beginning of this article 
don’t know what they are talking about. 

Someone may step up at this point and loudly proclaim 
that he is in the music teaching profession because he 
loves his work. . .that music teaching provides him with 
a satisfaction he can secure nowhere else. . .that it is not 
merely a matter of money with him. . .and so on and on. 
Certainly that is true of a vast number of people in the 
profession. Otherwise, they wouldn’t be in it. But, 
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Music Education 


China 


STELLA MARIE GRAVES 


Where the moonlight falls on new recruits, 
Be sure the girls are making soldier suits; 
Brother will get Big Sister’s suit; 
Lover will get Second Sister’s suit; 
But as for mine, it needs no man, 
I’ll wear it myself to fight Japan! 


China portray the spirit of many of China’s women. 

While comparatively few women actually wore sol- 
dier suits, they found many other effective means of 
resisting the invaders. 

A glimpse of what Chinese women may continue to 
achieve can be seen in the amazing tale of one of China’s 
leading women, whom some of you have heard speak 
over the radio. She was China’s only woman delegate 
to the San Francisco Conference. Dr. Yi-Fang Wu is 
the President of Ginling College, where the writer is 
privileged to teach music. She was the daughter of an 
official, was a member of Ginling’s first class to graduate 
in 1918. She later studied and taught briefly in Peking 
Higher Normal School, then came to the University of 
Michigan, where she got her doctor’s degree in biology. 
In 1927 she was made Ginling’s second president. She 
was later chosen to be president of China’s National 
Christian Council, Since the war she has been an ap- 
pointed member of the Peoples’ Political Council and 
one of the five members of the Praesidium of this body, 
which is roughly parallel to the United States House of 
Representatives. 

There are only two colleges exclusively for women in 
all China now. Universities do admit some women, but 
not many. There is not much thought given to women’s 
education per se. 

Music has an unquestioned and growing place in the 
education of China’s daughters. Especially before the 
war, music was a fad in the big coastal city areas where 
Western ideas of education had the greatest influence, 
and it became more than a fad. For the gifted few who 
have received the musical training they need, music is a 
profession. Of the present few who are doing good 
teaching of music in Chinese schools and colleges, the 
majority have received their training in Christian mis- 
sion institutions. Now a growing number of well 
trained teachers are coming from the prewar Shanghai, 
at present Chungking, and doubtless soon to be again 
the Shanghai National Conservatory of Music. Another 
source of music teachers in government schools are the 
graduates of a half-dozen government normal colleges. 
Primary-school teachers are given lessons in singing, 
largely in class and by rote, in primary normal schools. 

Compared with the actual number of qualified teach- 
ers of Western music and the opportunities for study, 
the enthusiasm of Chinese students for Western music 
is phenomenal. One has to experience it to believe it. 


T cain WORDS of a popular song of the war in 
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Through the Chaos 
of War to the Challenge of 
Postwar Needs 


If the two small staffs of Ginling College and West 
China Union University music departments could have 
been multiplied ten times and the equipment and music 
available twenty times, it is still doubtful if the numbers 
of those who desired to study music as an elective sub- 
ject could have been satisfied. Music is one of the 
Chinese students’ most loved studies, one of his most 
frequently chosen forms of entertainment, and his best 
way of raising money for the relief of his fellow stu- 
dents and his nation’s soldiers. 

The growth in music appreciation and skill in per- 
formance even during the war has gone right on, and 
that despite almost insuperable difficulties. Chinese pa- 
tient determination cannot easily be defeated. In some 
centers the growth in love of Western music was notable 
before the war. This may well be illustrated by two in- 
cidents, the first in about 1927, the second in ’37, both 
in Nanking. In ’27 there was a student choir that 
seemed to think it quite fitting to sing for a church serv- 
ice, in English, “Flow Gently Sweet Afton.” Perhaps 
this was considered all right because they sang in 
English, which usually only students could do, and be- 
cause most of the audience would not know what they 
were singing! By contrast ten years later there was a 
government-encouraged and -planned music festival to 
dedicate its newly finished beautiful legislative building. 
One week of four concerts, the first given by the Shang- 
hai Conservatory of Music, a choral and soloist concert ; 
the second, given by the Shanghai Municipal Orchestra ; 
the third, Haydn’s “Creation,” given by the Nanking 
Chorus, soloist, and the Shanghai Orchestra; and the 
fourth, Handel’s “Messiah” given by soloists and chorus 
from Yenching University in Peking. The travel ex- 
penses were paid for all choruses, orchestra and soloists 
by the government. Each night the audiences grew 
larger. The Legislative Building’s assembly (since de- 
stroyed by the war) seated five thousand or more. By 
the last night the hall was filled almost to its full ca- 
pacity with an audience that listened at least as at- 
tentively as an American audience. There were only a 
few hundred Westerners living in Nanking then, so the 
audience was chiefly Chinese. These concerts were 
broadcast all over China. 


+ 


By the fall of 1938, one year after the war broke in 
China, several of the Christian colleges and universities 
and one government institution, fleeing ahead of the 
enemy, ‘had arrived in Chengtu, which is 150 miles in- 
land from Chungking. On very clear days the Snow 
Mountains, which lead into Tibet, could be seen en- 
circling half of the Chengtu plain to the north and east. 
The big Government Central University, large Nanking 
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University, famous for its contributions to the field of 
agriculture, and small Ginling College for women, 
whose enrollment is usually about three hundred, escaped 
from Nanking and reached Chengtu. Cheeloo, with its 
fine School of Medicine, arrived from Tsinan far north 
of Shanghai. Last of all, crossing the enemy lines in 
groups of four or five students and one professor, 
Yenching University’s men and women came more than 
two thousand miles from Peking. About the same time 
arrived the nurses and some of the doctors who came 
from the same city in the far North. They constituted 
the School of Nursing, one branch of the Peking Union 
Medical College, Rockefeller’s great gift to China, its 
finest medical college. 

All of these institutions, faculties and students will be 
eternally grateful to West China Union University 
which shared for eight long war years—the eighth turn- 
ing into the year of victory—her campus, buildings, lab- 
oratories, equipment, classrooms, dormitories, residences, 
and library. The first-comers brought some equipment 
and a few books. They erected a few temporary build- 
ings that disturbed the harmony of their host univer- 
sity’s finer buildings. The later institutions to arrive 
built little or not at all, but all at one time or another 
shared some of West China Union University’s great 
generosity. 

Of these institutions only Ginling College and West 
China Union University have small music departments. 
Only Ginling gives any major courses in music: piano, 
singing and music education. This college is not to be 
confused with its brother institution from Nanking 
which also in the Chinese language has the name of 
Ginling, but in English is called Nanking University. 


Ginling’s move to Chengtu did not curtail her enroll- 
ment for long. Equipment was our greatest problem. 
A part of the college faculty were caught in Shanghai 
by the opening of the war, and so a part of the college 
began work there. Those caught in Nanking fled to 
Hankow and opened another section of the college there. 
By the fall of ’38, one year after the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, most of the college had moved to Chengtu. Mov- 
ing of equipment under war conditions is even more 
difficult than moving people. Some faculty and stu- 
dents came by sea from Shanghai via Canton and then 
by train to Hankow and by boat via the upper Yangtze 
and from there by bus, ricksha, sedan chair, and walk- 
ing. Trains from Canton and boats above Hankow 
were frequently subject to strafing by enemy planes, and 
were unbelievably crowded. Somewhere in Hankow, 
or between there and Chengtu, a couple of pianos were 
added to the baggage. One victrola, a portable, was 
carried by hand more than 1,600 miles inland from Nan- 
king. 

Eventually three baby organs were brought out via 
French Indo-China from the United States, another 
probably from Hankow. The writer escorted a second 
victrola and one of the organs via the French Indo- 
China route from America. By 1943 other second-hand 
pianos were added, making a grand total of seven, which 
completed Ginling’s musical equipment. The College 
built a tiny music building and had it ready for use al- 


1Ginling College, founded in 1913, is a sister college of Smith. It 
was incorporated in 1919 and given the absolute charter in 1935 by 
The Board of Regents of the State of New York. It was registered 
with the Chinese Nationalist Government in 1930. Its A.B. degree is 
recognized by all higher educational institutions in the United States. 
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THE MISSIONARY ZEAL which has characterized 
the work and achievements of the music education pro- 
fession has often been commented upon by school mu- 
sic teachers and their friends. Indeed, members of 
the profession are unquestionably entitled to a measure 
of satisfaction on this score, even though most of the 
pioneers in the United States have blazed music educa- 
tion trails with the aid of pay checks, a fair amount of 
equipment, public support and personal comfort. 

Here is a story by a real missionary who tells of the 
kind of missionary spirit few of her colleagues in the 
United States have had or ever will have opportunity 
to emulate—unless they decide to enlist in such service 
as has Miss Graves. And perhaps the story told here 
by Miss Graves, supported by such articles as those 
contributed by Pao-Ch’en Lee (March and June 1946 
Journals) will challenge some readers to do just that! 

Miss Graves, after a two-year furlough in the U. S., 
returned May 19 of this year to her post in Ginling 
College, Nanking, China. There she teaches harmony, 
counterpoint, music composition and music education, 
directs choir, chorus and orchestra. She is a graduate 
(B.A. and B. Mus.) of Oberlin College and Conserva- 
tory, also of the School of Sacred Music, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary; studied in Paris and at Juilliard while 
on furlough (1937-38, 1944-45); has had published 
sacred compositions and ten Chinese songs. Miss 
Graves entered missionary work upon graduation from 
Oberlin in 1922, spending six years in Japan, then 
transferring to China. Since 1934 she has taught in 
Ginling College. 











most as soon as the temporary dormitory. A little music 
was brought from Nanking, a little from the U.S.A., 
and more from Shanghai—a gift from an Oberlin pro- 
fessor. This was all we had to offer to our own twelve 
to fifteen major students and some fifty td sixty who 
elected to study piano or singing, or, if no piano space 
was available, even the baby reed organ. All but ad- 
vanced students were required to use organs for their 
vocal practice. Recital, concert and large chorus or 
orchestra practice rooms were loaned to us and to all the 
other refugee institutions by West China Union Univer- 
sity. For faculty use and the teaching of piano lessons 
we were able to rent the use of a few pianos in private 
homes of general university professors. Almost all of 
the teaching of music theory and music education 
courses was done with the aid of one of the above men- 
tioned organs, thus saving piano space for the greater 
needs of other faculty members and students. 

Both music departments were frequently besieged 
with requests by students to study music far beyond any 
faintest possibility of helping them. When Yenching 
came from Peking, it gave us several music major stu- 
dents to add to our class and lesson schedules, but none 
of its music faculty. The closing of the Burma Road 
cut off all possibilities of getting anything except airmail 
letters from the outside world. By the autumn of ’45 
all of the western music staff members of both institu- 
tions had to leave for furlough. Our Chinese music 
staff is still carrying on to the fullest of its war- 
wearied ability. The inflation has cut greatly into every 
phase of living. Chinese faculty members this last year 
have been living on only seven per cent in buying power 
of their prewar salaries, which were always low. Coolies 
are receiving more for their day labor than our Ph.D. 
faculty members who go on with their work gallantly, 
despite below-normal food rations. 

The war interrupted giving concerts in the grand 
Nanking style, but concerts have gone on even in Shang- 
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Problems in Music Teacher 
Preparation 


PAUL VAN BODEGRAVEN 


is a comparatively recent addition to the teacher- 

training program, many of the men who pioneered 
in this field still being actively engaged in the profession. 
It will hardly seem surprising, then, to say that in spite 
of the great progress made in the past two decades, 
many problems remain unsolved or only partially solved. 
Certainly one of the most significant changes which 
took place during that time was the raising of the train- 
ing period from two to four years. During the war 
emergency, many states found it necessary to give 
emergency certification to teachers who had not earned 
a bachelors degree, but this emergency measure un- 
doubtedly will be revoked just as soon as a sufficient 
supply of college graduates is again available. 

Therefore, when speaking about the undergraduate 
training period for those majoring in music education, 
we can assume that we are speaking of a span of time 
covering four years. Four years is a very short time to 
complete all of the work which needs to be covered. 
There are two answers to this problem: (1) increase the 
training period to five years, or (2) increase our teach- 
ing efficiency and accomplish more in the time now at 
our disposal. Of these two alternatives, the first will be 
out of the question for many years to come since the need 
for teachers is so great that we must get them out into 
the field as soon as possible. Therefore, we must con- 
centrate on increasing the efficiency of the four-year 
training program as it now exists. This four-year course 
of study has become more and more standardized as the 
result of the work of accrediting agencies and the course 
of study set by the MENC. However, no paper course 
of study will solve the problems of teacher training. Cer- 
tain defects still are quite obvious in our teacher-training 
programs, and will require concentrated thought from 
the leaders in the teacher-training field for their solu- 
tion. An all-inclusive list of these defects would be too 
lengthy for a single article of this type, but the follow- 
ing represent problems which are present in a good 
portion of those institutions attempting to train teachers 
of music education. 


[is = comp of teachers majoring in music education 


Personality Development 


A great deal has been written about the relative im- 
portance of personality and knowledge of subject matter 
in the teaching field, but it all boils down to the cold fact 
that the young teacher is severely handicapped by lack 
of the type of personality needed for school teaching. 
In the field of music, this happens all too frequently 
because interest in music is so often found among per- 
sons who may be classed as introverts and whose interest 
is concentrated on the subject of music rather than on 
the subjects to be taught—people. These persons often 
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What Can Be 
Done in a Four-Year 
Training Period? 


enter on a teacher-training career with little realization 
that some day they will be dealing with people—all 
kinds of people, with and without musical ability. 

Then, during their period of training, the tendencies 
toward introvertism are magnified by the very nature of 
their training. The development of musicianship is one 
of the most important objectives of teacher training, and 
in many instances, this training results in a further 
withdrawal from contact with people. Hours a day 
spent in a practice room are, without a doubt, the neces- 
sary price one must pay for the development of a sound 
musicianship, but this type of training can be carried to 
an extreme in the case of some individuals. Moreover, 
in practice, a person of this type, conscientious and with 
some musical talent, will usually arouse the interest of 
his applied-music teacher and will be so encouraged 
that he will spend more and more time in secluded prac- 
tice. His major interest is concentrated on the instru- 
ment being studied and not on people. 

Certainly no one will question the relative importance 
of a well-balanced personality for those interested in a 
teaching career, particularly in the school music field 
where it is necessary to handle large groups of persons. 
If this is so, then why not give psychological personality 
tests when a student enters school, much as music talent 
tests are now given in many institutions, and use the 
results as a guide in the training program? We must 
provide opportunities for students to work cooperatively 
together during a part of every day, both in work and in 
play. From the outset, they must be encouraged to 
mingle with groups of people, to wear off the rough 
social edges, to develop poise, confidence, and to enjoy 
the company of their fellow students. Either that, or 
admit from the outset that personality is something one 
is born with—and that admission would make it obliga- 
tory to weed out all students with personalities unsuited 
to a career in teaching. Many of us, who have been 
claiming high socialization values for music, are un- 
willing to admit that personality development cannot be 
given consideration in a program of teacher training. 


Subject-Matter Courses 


The courses referred to here are those which concen- 
trate on subject matter rather than on methods of teach- 
ing; courses given for majors in music education and 
majors in theory or applied music alike. Applied music, 
theory, ear-training, conducting and such allied courses 
have been included in the curriculum for so long that 
they often become stereotyped and the reason for in- 
cluding them as a requirement becomes extremely hard 
to define. Generally speaking, these courses are taught 
with little regard for the actual use to which ‘they will 
be put by the school teacher. Little effort is made to 
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perform a job analysis for use in establishing course 
content and procedures. A few illustrations will make 
this clear. 

Ear-training is required in all approved teacher-train- 
ing institutions. The way it is taught, in most instances, 
bears little relationship to the problems which will have 
to be solved by the ear in a teaching situation. Most of 
the work is done with the piano or voices, whereas in 
actual situations the whole context of the problem is 
altered because of instrumental tone colors. In practice, 
the ear must hear errors in playing which deviate from 
the given score; in training, the student seeks to write 
out chords or determine the tones given to each voice. 
In practice, the ear must discriminate between good and 
bad tone production, good and bad balance, intonation, 
attacks, releases and the like. Very rarely does “ear- 
training” focus the attention on such details—details 
which may have a great deal to do with the ultimate 
success or failure of a teacher. 

Piano is another universal requirement. 
comes a tool subject when the student’s major field of 
performance is on some other instrument or voice. As 
soon as the student has developed enough mastery of 
mechanical problems, he should be given considerable 
practice in playing accompaniments and in doing as 
much reading as time will permit. In this case, piano 
is not used so much to develop musicianship as it is to 
aid the teacher in everyday situations he will meet in 
the teaching field. Nevertheless, it is quite common for 
the beginning teacher to be able to play a few Bach in- 
ventions, learned through constant repetition, and be 
totally unable to read and to play the easiest of accom- 
paniments. This is a necessary skill which can be taught 
when the emphasis is properly placed—when piano is 
taught as a tool subject. 

Another course which does not achieve its purpose is 
the course in conducting. Such a course would seem to 
be the proper place to consider those problems which the 
school music teacher will meet on the job. Possibly a 
course should be set up especially for those students 
majoring in music education, since their problems are 
so dissimilar to those of the conductor of professional 
groups. It has been traditional to develop a baton tech- 
nique of sorts and then to concentrate on problems of 
interpretation as found in great orchestral masterpieces. 
Very little, if any, attention is paid to the problem of 
getting a choral group to sing in tune, a band to play 
with good tone quality, an orchestra to use proper bow- 
ing, and all of the other similar problems which make 
for success or failure when working with school groups. 
It is what the conductor does when he puts down his 
baton that so largely determines his success or failure 
and these are just the problems which are neglected in 
the traditional course in conducting. It certainly is in 
order to suggest, also, that such a course might well be 
taught by someone who is very conversant with problems 
which his students will have to face in their work. 


Piano be- 


Music Education Courses 


Here we have under consideration the so-called “meth- 
ods” courses which have been so maligned, and often 
rightfully so. Let us admit, from the outset, that the 
courses in music education have been poorly taught more 
often than they have been well taught, but let us go on 
and see why this has been true. 
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FOUR YEARS, says the author, is a short time in 
which to prepare a person for a career in music educa- 
tion. Nevertheless, it is all the time which is available 
to us and therefore it behooves us to use the time more 
wisely and efficiently than we have in the past. Many 
of the problems which we face are quite possible of 
solution provided we focus our attention on them and 
take positive action to strengthen obvious weaknesses. 
To do this, more institutions must reorganize their 
work so as to make the training of public school music 
teachers their chief function. All such institutions can 
profit by: 

(1) Recognizing the importance of personality in 
teaching and doing something about personality train- 
ing during the four-year training period. 

(2) Reorganizing music content courses so that they 
will serve the purpose for which they are intended in 
actual teaching situations. 

(3) Taking steps to see that courses in music educa- 
tion are functional courses, taught by persons well 
qualified in their particular fields and possessing a back- 
ground of successful experience. 











In spite of the fact that most educators will admit 
that methods of teaching are important in high school 
and college as well as in the elementary school, all too 
many of those persons directly charged with the re- 
sponsibility of developing a teacher-training course for 
music educators have little respect or interest in such 
courses, and offer them merely as a means of satisfying 
some requirement for getting a state teaching certificate. 
The result is that teachers of such courses are selected 
with little care and consideration of background. It is 
not at all uncommon to hire a piano or voice teacher 
who is competent in that field, and also require her to 
teach a “methods” course as a part of her work, her 
preparation for such work consisting of one undergrad- 
uate course in music education and no teaching expe- 
rience. It is hardly any wonder, then, that the course 
is not an inspirational one, nor one that students look 
back on with any degree of satisfaction. Institutions 
which engage in these practices usually proceed on the 
theory that knowledge of subject matter is all that is 
necessary for teaching success. 

Certainly there is a great deal a teacher with a good 
background of successful school music teaching can do 
for the student who has never had any contact with 
school problems. The problem of proper materials to 
be used in various situations is enough in itself to con- 
found the beginning teacher, inasmuch as more material 
appears daily. But when the teacher and student start 
with a similar background of actual teaching experience, 
the course can hardly help but be “from the text” with 
little variation. 

Therefore, if students complain that they get little or 
nothing from their courses in music education, let us 
look further into the matter knowing that the problem 
in such courses should not be how to fill up the time 
but, rather, how to get in all the practical matters with 
which a young teacher should be conversant. Strong 
courses of this type are often the difference between 
failure and success in the first years of teaching, when 
the beginner is confronted with such a world of prob- 
lems. Let us urge those in charge of hiring teachers of 
music education courses to be as careful as they are 
when hiring teachers of voice, piano, theory and other 
content courses, and that one of the requisites be a back- 
ground of successful teaching experience or extensive 
observation in the fields of music education to be taught. 
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A Music Program for 
Blinded Veterans 


BEN BERNSTEIN 


N the beautifully wooded hills just outside Hartford, 

Connecticut, is located a group of buildings, archi- 

tecturally unique in this country. The owner and 
builder, a person of imagination, went all the way to 
Eton College in England for ideas and the finished 
product was a close copy of a medieval seat of learn- 
ing. With its thick stone walls, great oaken beams, lat- 
ticed windows and narrow, winding stone stairs it took 
one back to another and perhaps gentler age. Gentler, 
that is, to the extent that man had not, as yet, advanced 
so far in the art of mass extermination and efficient 
savagery as in our day. 

A personal note from the office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Army, informing me of a new project under- 
taken by the service for the purpose of aiding in the 
process of socially readjusting blinded veterans, was my 
first inkling of what was to be, for me, a most enlighten- 
ing year and a half. True, I had in the past done con- 
siderable work with the blind but my task had been con- 
cerned with children and adolescents, blind from an 
early age or from birth. In the case of mature men, 
however, I realized that the problems would be entirely 
different from any with which I had had previous ex- 
perience. Would there be a great deal of bitterness? 
How about individual differences in backgrounds? 
These were but some of the questions which came to 
mind. 

In due time I found myself reporting to the Com- 
mandant at Old Farms Convalescent Hospital, just be- 
yond Avon, Connecticut, and as I had hoped, was placed 
in charge of a program of instrumental music exclusive 
of piano. Instruction on that instrument having been 
ably offered since the opening of the hospital. During 
my initial interview I was further informed that due to 
the recency of the entire undertaking only a modest be- 
ginning had been made toward the development of a 
training program. Music long having exerted a positive 
influence in the lives of the blind and having a recog- 
nized place of importance in a project of this sort, the 
authorities were anxious that this type of activity be in- 
clusive and far reaching. Instruction in orchestral in- 
struments was to begin as soon as possible. 


+ 


My first task was an attempt to survey the situation 
and to ascertain the immediate desires of the men. I 
determined to find out how these needs might best be 
met with the limited equipment on hand. There was an 
immediate necessity to formulate a set of practical work- 
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able objectives. I found that the average trainee spent 
eighteen weeks at the hospital just prior to his discharge 
and during this time was able to sample a variety cf 
pursuits ranging all the way from working at hand skills 
in the various shops to learning the fine points of in- 
surance salesmanship. The last four weeks of this 
period were spent in actual service either in a factory 
or office in Hartford, competing on an equal basis with 
sighted persons, and at a comparable salary. In the, 
meantime the individual trainee was given extensive 
orientation. He was taught how to move about from 
place to place on his own and how to avoid many of the 
obstacles sighted persons take for granted, such as trees, 
posts or children’s toys carelessly left lying upon the 
sidewalk. Training was given in the technique of the 
cane and how to interpret echoes in determining loca- 
tions as well as placing proper emphasis on the remain- 
ing senses. Personal appearance and the avoidance of 
mannerisms known as blindisms came in for their proper 
stress. Winter and summer sports, stressing participa- 
tion, were also introduced. The trainee was taught how 
to get about in a crowded city, how to get on and off 
busses and trains entirely on his own. No effort was 
spared in an attempt to build self-confidence in the ability 
of the blind to compete on a par with the sighted within 
the limitation of his handicap. The avoidance of idle- 
ness was stressed, as well as the advisability of working 
at an occupation. 

The place and function of music in such a program 
became at once apparent. Of necessity the blind are apt 
to have considerable idle time on their hands and pro- 
viding wholesome and stabilizing as well as beneficial 
use for this time could hardly be overemphasized. The 
results of my survey showed that ranking in order of 
popularity and demand were piano, guitar, accordion 
and violin. The men liked to sing but were uninterested 
in any formal classes in glee club. (The attendance at all 
classes was purely voluntary at Old Farms.) To meet 
this situation, informal singing groups were encouraged 
through staff members attending places of congregation 
during evening hours, beginning to play familiar songs 
at the piano and encouraging onlookers (of which there 
were usually many) to join in. 

During summer months the procedure out of doors 
was similar except that a guitar was used as accompani- 
ment. The response was positive and immediate and 
accomplished the desired results, namely, to help build 
up a sense of confidence and personal worth as well as 
to help soothe torn and jangled nerves. The music used 
was of the quieter variety. 
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Through the efforts of the Red Cross and other or- 
ganizations, the music department was able to secure 
enough instruments of usable quality to make a start 
toward developing a project of instrumental music in- 
struction. The aims at once became quite clear, namely, 
through individual instruction to acquaint each man, in 
keeping with individual differences, with the proper 
method of holding and manipulating his chosen instru- 
ment, giving him the necessary tools with which to make 
musical sounds, and finally organizing these sounds into 
familiar pieces. Teaching was done entirely by rote as 
the process of learning Braille music is a laborious and 
tedious one and only in those rare cases of an expressed 
desire for this skill was it undertaken. 

Once the actual playing of pieces was accomplished 
progress was fairly certain and simple. The learning 
became much more meaningful to the individual and 
interest continued high. 

Close attention had constantly to be given to local en- 
vironmental desires. The boy from rural areas was 
keenly aware of a sense of accomplishment when he was 
able to “fiddle” a “hoe down,” while those from urban 
districts experienced equal satisfaction upon being able 
to supply the correct chords with the guitar for such 
familiar selections as “Whispering.” With the boys 
from the South the tunes of such local celebrities as 
Ernest Tubb were very much in demand. In this way it 
was possible to build a foundation in music should the 
individual wish to continue study upon his return home. 

With the final arrival of additional instruments 
through regular Army channels courses on drums, brass 
and woodwinds were possible. In the case of the for- 
mer, considerable of the rudiments of drumming were 
learned in a short time and when sufficient technique 
was gained, accompanying popular dance recordings was 
attempted. 


+ 


Among the trainee body at Old Farms were a con- 
siderable number of men who in addition to being blind 
had other handicaps such as loss of limb. These men 
were not neglected. I can best illustrate this by recalling 
the case of Lt. X , a fine, intelligent Negro lad 
from the west. This man was injured in an explo- 
sion. In addition to total blindness he was minus his 
right hand, off at the wrist and had only the thumb re- 
maining on his left hand. In addition to having a pleas- 
ing tenor voice he was possessed of an indomitable spirit. 
He refused to be beaten. Immediately upon entering 
Old Farms he made known a desire to study voice. As 
he expressed it, he wanted to learn the songs he had 
always liked but had never been able to get around to 
singing. During a conversation with him one evening 
I casually inquired if he would be interested in an at- 
tempt to play the trombone. 

His response was instantaneous and with the help of 
the department of hand skills we were able to devise a 
prosthesis to fit his left hand which enabled him to hold 
the instrument. The slide was operated by means of a 
hook attached to the stump of his right forearm. His 
progress was excellent, but more important still, his 
sense of accomplishment resulted in the purchase of his 
own instrument and the continuation of study after 
leaving the school. He has since gone into Braille 
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music, reading it with his thumb, and has remarked that 
the mastery of this skill, though only in a small way, 
has opened an entirely new world to him—that of par- 
ticipation. 


+ 


The final phase of the music program for blinded 
veterans, with which I wish to deal, is that of apprecia- 
tion. It was determined early that there was a certain 
group of men for whom such a course would be espe- 
cially beneficial from a therapeutic point of view. This 
was particularly true of those in a highly nervous and 
jumpy state. A quiet and restful room was selected, 
away from distracting influences. It was furnished 
with overstuffed furniture and provided with such ob- 
jects as low tables and ash trays. An excellent repro- 
ducing machine was procured and those deemed most in 
need of this type of experience were encouraged to 
attend. (The selection of the men was at first deter- 
mined by the post psychologist, but later the course was 
opened to all who desired it.) Introductory music was 
of the quieter and more familiar folk variety, such as 
that of Stephen Foster. The best available recordings 
were used. The music of Foster was followed by Gypsy 
melodies and an attempt was made to point out various 
elements of interest. Music of a light, modern vein was 
next introduced—for example, selections of Kern and 
Lehar. This was followed by music of a gay character, 
such as Strauss waltzes and “Gaiete Parisienne,” by 
Offenbach. 

All of this naturally led to a consideration of instru- 
mental sonorities and the make-up of a major symphony 
orchestra. An attempt was made to recognize orchestral 
instruments from their sound and to learn familiar 
themes. From this point some of the more familiar and 
likely to be heard concerti were considered and a fa- 
miliar tie-up was made with themes from these works 
featured by various dance orchestras. 

As a direct outgrowth of this course many of the men 
began making collections for their own personal record 
libraries—men who had previously listened to nothing 
more involved than a dance band. Time permitting, 
the course was culminated by examples of Mozart, and 
some mention was made of the schools of musical com- 
position. There was much evidence of actual physical 
benefit from this type of experience. 


+ 


At this date most of the blinded men who are capable 
of being helped have gone through Old Farms Conva- 
lescent Hospital. Many have come out to find lives of 
usefulness in fields of their particular interests or tal- 
ents. From the beginning the school never sought to do 
more than to help men to make an adjustment to a life- 
time of blindness, and to point out the various possi- 
bilities for the blind. I have had a chance to know per- 
sonally and to observe a large number of the men thus 
aided, and the impressions I have gained have been 
both profound and lasting. Here, indeed, is proof of 
the ability of human beings to readjust in spite of stag- 
gering physical handicaps and emotional setbacks—and 
to come through it all free from bitterness and rancor, 
willing to take on the world at its own terms, asking 
nothing but the chance to serve again! 
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The State Music Educators 


Associations 


PHILIP GORDON 


NE of the fundamental needs of a state music 

teachers’ association is a clearly defined state- 

ment of purposes. Such a proposition immediately 
provokes the objection that it is a waste of time to get 
involved in a lot of paper work when the worthwhile pur- 
poses are being pursued in actual practice, and without 
all the fuss of formulating a philosophy. 

No one will deny that there are good educational pur- 
poses implicit in the activities usually carried on by music 
teachers’ associations. But it must be admitted that these 
activities generally follow a limited range ; they are like- 
ly to consist of meetings for teachers and festivals for 
pupils. Good as these activities are, they do not imple- 
ment the manifold possibilities of a music teachers’ as- 
sociation. By formulating objectives one becomes aware 
of new potentialities, many of which would not become 
apparent without such planning. Unless there is a care- 
fully thought out program of purposes, an association 
misses opportunities to function constructively. 

Some of these opportunities may be of critical im- 
portance. For example, one hears about interference 
with the curriculum of the schools by well meaning but 
imperfectly informed legislators. The addition of com- 
pulsory subjects by legislation results in the curtailment 
of other subjects, and music is likely to be among those 
that suffer. How many state music teachers’ associations 
pursue the purpose of informing public opinion or in- 
fluencing public policy? Or of seeking to guide legisla- 
tion in directions favorable to the music teachers’ in- 
terests ? 

A state music teachers’ association cannot operate 
alone. No association can operate alone. There must 
be a close and meaningful coordination of purposes, 
and a cordial warmth of relationship, between the state 
music teachers’ association and the national parent or- 
ganization, the Music Educators National Conference. 
There must be a similar clarity of understanding with 
the state education association and with the other sub- 
sidiary or auxiliary teachers’ associations within the 
state. The exploration of this one topic could take the 
space of an article, so it will not be further developed 
here. 

It should be pointed out, however, that every associa- 
tion must aim to be most active where its weight can be 
most effective and where it is best equipped to operate, 
though never to the impairment of cooperation with 
other associations toward the realization of common ob- 
jectives. 

As a fundamental proposition, every association’s pur- 
pose ought to be supported by some educational purpose, 
and with this proposition as a guide it should be the 
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basic objective of a state music teachers’ association to 
work in every direction for the greater effectiveness of 
music education. 

The specific purposes that may be pursued by a state 
music teachers’ association will fall into three main 
groups: 

(1) Integration with the community. 

(2) The improvement of music education through 
the improvement of teaching. 

(3) The increase of opportunities for children to 
enrich their lives through music. 


I 


The first of these categories, integration with the 
community, is at the same time one of the least devel- 
oped and one of the most potentially fruitful objectives 
which state music educators’ associations can pursue. 
The importance which educational organizers are cur- 
rently attaching to it is evident in the list of purposes 
given in three recent articles: (1) “A Program for the 
Advancement of Music Education,” being the report of 
the Executive Committee of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, published in the Music Epucators 
JourRNAL for March 1946, (2) The editorial, “Building 
an Action Program for the Local Association,” in the 
March 1946 NEA Journal. (3) The editorial, “Building 
an Action Program for the State Association,” in the 
April 1946 NEA Journal. In all these papers there is 
evident an emphasis on purposes which extend beyond 
the immediate interests of teaching and pursue the in- 
terests of education as a factor in civic and even in 
national life. 

Integration of music with the community involves 
much more than the impact of the schools on the citizens. 
That is an important factor, but it is only a factor. More 
important is the integration of music with living. The 
community, as far as this discussion is concerned, is the 
sum total of what is being lived. 

From this point of view, one of the most important 
purposes that a state music teachers’ association can pur- 
sue is the development of the public’s attitude toward 
music. This development must express itself not only 
in the increased enjoyment and functioning of music in 
home and community, but also in very practical matters 
of legislation and appropriations. An association cannot 
be conscious of its function if it does nothing when its 
rural districts, for example, are inadequately provided 
with music instruction. This may be the result of poor 
teaching, or poor equipment, or inadequate state super- 
vision or state coordination of music education. What- 
ever the condition or the cause, the state music teachers’ 
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association must be the protagonist of progress; it must 
fight for the needed legislation and appropriations with 
the weapons that custom has sanctioned in such cases. 

One of the strongest obligations of the association is 
that of influencing and molding public opinion and pub- 
lic policy. The techniques of doing that are manifold 
and might well occupy a chapter in a book on organiza- 
tion procedures. The public relations program is of the 
greatest importance, and the best minds in the organiza- 
tion ought to be employed on it. 

In a sense, every activity promotes good public rela- 
tions. But the public is growing accustomed to our 
festivals and all-state concerts. Moreover, these often 
promote good will and tolerance toward music education 
without having much value as a positive influence on 
public policy. Public relations must be purposeful. Call 
it “lobbying” or “propagandizing” or what one will, the 
fact is that public relations must be cultivated with defi- 
nite objectives in mind. Talking of the two years’ 
course in American history recently legislated into the 
curriculum of the New Jersey high schools, a social 
studies teacher remarked, “Do you know how many 
years of build-up preceded the passage of that legisla- 
tion?” 

By pursuing, as a primary aim, an integrated relation- 
ship with the community, the state music teachers’ asso- 
ciation will be in a stronger position to work construc- 
tively toward a number of important aims. Some of 
them are: 

(1) The elevation of educational standards, not alone 
in music, and not alone in a specific locality, but as a 
conscious policy on the part of the public, similar to the 
public attitude toward the improvement of safety or of 
health. The need for the latter improvements has be- 
come part of public policy, but we are a long way from 
any such attitude with respect to education. 

(2) The improvement of the attitude toward music 
in general education. It is a fact that a large number of 
secondary schools pay little or no attention to music, 
and that a large number of elementary schools give it 
only the most haphazard attention. In educational lingo, 
music is a “minor subject.” This despite the fact that 
pupils often make it one of the chief activities of their 
adolescent lives and thousands of dollars are tied up in 
musical equipment owned by schools, by parents, or by 
the pupils themselves. 

(3) The extension of the educational function of 
music to the fields of adult education, community music 
activities such as homemade community orchestras on 
the one hand and imported concert series on the other, 
and post-school or “follow-up” music activities. 

(4) The integration of school music education with 
the individual instruction in playing or singing given 
by private or studio teachers. In some states action has 
been taken to allow school credits for such out-of-school 
music instruction, but this is a long way from estab- 
lishing, in the public interest and for the welfare of 
education, a needed and desirable coordination of pur- 
pose and philosophy between the two groups of teachers. 

(5) A better balance of music education standards, 
not only within a state, but throughout the country. 
Without withdrawing from the most favored or most 
progressive communities any part of their advantages, 
the association should work for the elevation of stand- 
ards on a broad basis. This purpose will be at least par- 
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THIS discussion of some of the purposes and oppor- 
tunities of the state associations should offer stimula- 
tion to Journal readers, a very large majority of whom 
are active members of the affiliated organizations in 
their respective states. One of the most recent de- 
velopments in the field of the music education profes- 
sion, the state associations, of which forty are now 
“state units” of the MENC, have had phenomenal suc- 
cess. As would be the case in any such voluntary, 
self-promoted movement, differing conditions and con- 
cepts, as well as other factors, have been reflected in 
differing applications of the basic principles and pur- 
poses which have been generally accepted in the adop- 
tion of a state organization plan. Many of the state as- 
sociations are still to reach their fifth year as MENC 
affiliates and only a few are past their tenth anniver- 
saries. Naturally, under the circumstances, it is to be 
expected that there would be considerable variance in 
the scope and extent of the state activities and educa- 
tional programs. This is not an unhealthy situation in a 
young and growing enterprise because there is no ceil- 
ing on vision, initiative, or development. Readers, there- 
fore, will find it of interest to compare notes with the 
author on the basis of their own experiences and the 
projected plan of their own state associations. 

Mr. Gordon is president of the New Jersey associ- 
ation, which is the Department of Music of the New 
Jersey Education Association. He is also a member 
of the recently created Planning Committee for the 
MENC State Presidents’ Assembly. 


[Note: Personnel of the State Presidents’ Planning Committee 
is given on another page of this issue.] 











tially realized if legislators can be induced to provide 
for a coordination in the program of music education 
throughout the state. It is true that the office of state 
director of music education can be nothing but a sine- 
cure, but that is not the fault of the office. As a dy- 
namic educational factor, such a position has great con- 
structive potentialities. 


II 


The second category of purposes for a state music 
teachers’ association deals with the specific improvement 
of music education, and the purposes may be grouped 
around (a) the teacher, and (b) teaching. 

The things which an association can do for the teach- 
er are numerous and significant : 

(1) One of the most important is sociability. So- 
ciability improve music education? Most certainly! 
The social life of the teacher has great influence on his 
personality and effectiveness as a guide to growing 
youth. Businessmen could not do without their lunch- 
eon clubs, and physicians’ academies are more than halls 
of research. 

(2) The promotion of sociability should lead to the 
attainment of an objective that music teachers are al- 
ways talking about—smoother relations with the admin- 
istrators. Probably no other group of teachers worries 
so much about the administrators. And probably no 
other group of teachers worries the administrators so 
much. In general, the attitude of administrators toward 
their music teachers is benign but watchful. 


Some state music teachers’ associations have been 
very successful in bringing together teachers and ad- 
ministrators on a social basis. Such a thing as a “bring 
your superintendent” dinner can melt. tons of ice. How 
often it turns out that the tough administrator, whom 
you supposed to be a menace to musical progress, loves 
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The Musical Status of 


the Band 


MARK H. HINDSLEY 


HAT I have to say was suggested by two things 
—an introduction and a speech. I was once in- 
troduced, by a choral man, as a “bandmaster and 
a musician.” The speech was by a music psychologist, 
dedicated to discrediting the band as a musical organiza- 
In the case of the choral man, he smiled when he 
The music psychologist, however, wasn’t jok- 


tion. 
said it. 
ing. 

It is safe to assume that most bandmasters are inter- 
ested in better bands, in improving the status of bands 
in musical society, and in improving the status of them- 
selves and their musicians among society as a whole. 
As a famous football coach-philosopher once said, life 
is a struggle for respect. In common with everyone 
else we bandmasters are, and must be, constantly en- 
gaged in that struggle for respect. It is proper, there- 
fore, that we should keep our ears to the ground for 
public opinion, for both criticism and praise, and where 
the shoe of criticism fits we must wear it until we have 
outgrown it. 

As to my introduction as a “bandmaster and a musi- 
cian,” I’m proud to be called either a bandmaster or a 
musician, but I’m concerned about the use of the word 
and. The reference to persons as scholars and gentle- 
men, or as officers and gentlemen, does not imply that 
scholars and officers usually are not gentlemen, but it 
does imply that these terms are not mecessarily con- 
nected. In our case, however, I resent the implication 
that one can be a bandmaster without being a musician. 


+> 


It must be admitted that bands and bandmasters have 
certain things to live down, as well as other things to 
live up to. The modern concert or symphonic band is 
young in comparison, for instance, to the symphony or- 
chestra. It has not yet reached a position of perfection 
and stability comparable to the orchestra. It has not yet 
firmly established itself in the minds of the public. There 
is even confusion in band nomenclature. In the Army 
I found that reference by a non-musician to a “band” 
most often was to the dance orchestra rather than to the 
military or concert band. It is probably true, however, 
that the general public is still inclined to think of a 
“band” primarily as the traditional outdoor band, and 
band music almost exclusively as the military march. 
In spite of Gillmore, Innes, and Sousa, and in spite of 
the galaxy of their successors and disciples, we have 
not been able to dispel the popular conception of bands 
(when they are not dance orchestras) as the marching- 
semi-concertizing groups that have stuck closely to the 
more common earlier band traditions, and to whom 
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musical standards apparently were not of too much con- 
cern. Though there have been many groups called “or- 
chestras,” musically comparable only to the old-type 
band, when we speak of the orchestra we usua’ly mean 
the symphony orchestra, the orchestra of Papa Haydn, 
meliowed and perfected these two hundred years. While 
it is desirable that the band retain the democratic and 
mass-popular functions it has assumed during the last 
century or so, it is about time that we begin to impress 
upon the musical public that the symphonic band is the 
band, just as the symphony orchestra is the orchestra. 
When we have done that, there should be no question 
whether bandmasters are musicians. 

The technique of the music psychologist, whose band- 
condemning lecture helped supply the theme for this 
paper, was to contrast the band and the orchestra, the 
latter of which was held up not only as the ideal medium 
of instrumental music expression, but the only instru- 
mental medium worthy of a place in music education. 
He did not succeed, among the band men in his audience 
at least, in his purpose of convincing that the band should 
be eliminated in favor of the orchestra; rather I feel sure 
he helped the band a great deal by putting his finger on 
many of the recognized prevailing weaknesses of bands 
as they exist today. Nevertheless, after hearing the lec- 
ture I felt that the band was in the position of leading 
lady Irene Dunn in one of her movies when she told 
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Cary Grant, “The lady’s name needs clearin’. 


These were the main accusations against the band: 


(1) The band is an outdoor organization, too vigorous 
and noisy to play indoors. 

(2) The band is deficient in tone color and expression. 

(3) The band has a poorer literature than the orches- 
tra, and is the medium of the poor composer. 


There were other criticisms, but those claiming quicker 
and easier results for the band than for the orchestra 
have nothing to do with the band’s musical worth, and 
those stating that the band is less likely to survive gradu- 
ation and is for the less talented may be dismissed as 
having no basis in fact. 

+ 


To merely deny the principal criticisms of the band 
would be to close our eyes and ears to progress and de- 
velopment. We will have to admit that those criticisms 
are an indictment of many, probably of most bands to- 
day—bands that are too noisy, bands that are deficient 
in tone color and expression, and bands that play a poor 
variety of literature. They are not, however, an indict- 
ment of the considerable number of bands that have 
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reached a genuine excellence, not an indictment of the 
band. Charges of noisiness, poor tone color, and poor 
literature may be hurled at many orchestras, for that 
matter at many choral organizations, but they are not 
an indictment of the orchestra or of the choir. 

There is practically unanimous agreement—even 
among bandmasters—that the symphony orchestra 
represents the peak in musical conception and perform- 
ance, the peak, indeed, of all musical art. We are not 
attempting to champion the band at the expense of the 
orchestra. It is not the goal of the band to displace the 
orchestra, nor to sound like one but it should be the goal 
of the band to play as musically as the finest orchestra. 
It is my firm belief that it is within the capability of the 
band to play as good music, with just as much musician- 
ship and artistry, as the symphony orchestra, if it has 
as good teachers, conductors, and players. That should 
be, and is, the direction of band work today. Where it 
is not succeeding it is not the inherent fault of the band 
itself, but the fauit of those of us who administer it, who 
teach and conduct it, and who play in it. 

Those who belittle the band as a musical vehicle ap- 


parently have not heard the bands that I have heard. . 


They have not heard our top-notch bands in concert and 
festival, they have not familiarized themselves with the 
almost unbelievable number of school bands, and have 
not sensed the enthusiasm of school communities for 
their bands. Many of our young people are receiving 
a rich musical experience in bands that they probably 
would never receive if orchestras were the only instru- 
mental music organizations. Band participation, because 
of the organization’s many-sided functions and activ- 
ities, has a hold on young players that never can be ex- 
erted by the orchestra. A properly managed band will 
not discourage participation in the orchestra, but will 
reach out, get, and hold a great number of students who 
otherwise might not study music, and with them will at- 
tempt to build an artistic level approaching that of the 
symphony orchestra. The factor of selectivity of wind 
and percussion players from the band for the instru- 
mentation of the orchestra reacts in favor of both organ- 
izations. Although any decline in school orchestras is to 
be greatly regretted, and it is up to all of us to pitch in 
and help prevent it, there is no point in blaming such a 
decline on the band, or to seek to improve the status of 
the orchestra by selling the band short as a musical ve- 


hicle. 
+> 


Now back to our specific criticisms : 
“The band is an outdoor organization, too vigorous 
and noisy to play indoors.” 


The fact that the band is effective outdoors is not at 
all to its discredit, for therein lies one of its greatest 
values to the general public. 

However, if the band is too vigorous and noisy to play 
indoors, it is also too vigorous and noisy to play outdoors. 
Good playing is good playing wherever it is, and poor 
playing likewise. There is little reason for playing more 
vigorously or loudly on the street or on the football field 
than on the concert stage, though to be sure there is 
more temptation. Loudness is not necessarily noise, 
though it is usually the first step in the direction of noise. 
We have been preaching for years that the band should 
play on the march with just as much care and attention 
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CRITICISMS of the band are met by the author with- 
out ducking. Both the critics and the proponents of 
bands will recognize the fairness and frankness with 
which are examined the factors that have bearing on 
the present and future musical—and educational—status 
of the band. 

Mr. Hindsley writes with the authority of broad 
training and experience, and is fully justified, in his 
own case, in his mild protest of the negative, or brow- 
raised, inference of the choral man who introduced 
him as “bandmaster and musician.” Indeed, the choral 
musician, who only meant to be facetious, would be 
first to admit oversight in that he might well have 
completed the categories of distinction achieved by 
his colleague by introducing him not only as musician 
and bandmaster, but also as educator, author and 
editor—not to mention officer and gentleman. The 
military distinction was achieved during World War II, 
when Mr. Hindsley was in general charge of the Army 
Air Forces Training Command bands, retiring with 
the rank of Lieutenant Colonel at the end of the war 
to return to his post as assistant director of bands 
and associate professor of music at the University of 
Illinois. He has authored various books, contributions 
to the MENC Yearbooks, the Journal and other pe- 
riodicals; is a member of the Journal’s Editorial Board. 

Mr. Hindsley’s article is taken from the manuscript 
of an address delivered at the convention of the Iowa 
Bandmasters Association, Waterloo, May 1946. 











to detail as it observes when it plays inside. As a matter 
of fact, most bands probably do, but in reverse order— 
they play inside like they have learned to play outside. 
That is where the marching band, when it has been con- 
ceived as the principal band organization, has done its 
most damage. We cannot get away from the just criti- 
cism that most bands are noisy until we make our bands 
good concert bands first of all, and carry the same kind 
of playing into all outdoor band work. Good bands are 
not noisy. They are capable of much volume, but the 
bands I have in mind can bring up the most thrilling 
and climactic crescendos without noisiness and unpleas- 
antness in the average auditorium. 

We do not want to discourage vigorous, spirited play- 
ing of music that should be vigorous and spirited, but 
we must draw the line where music ceases to be music 
and becomes noise. Neither do we want to discourage 
the outdoor activities of the band, nor minimize their 
importance. It must only be emphasized that quality is 
more important than quantity, wherever the band plays. 


+> 


“The band is deficient in tone color and expression” 
(in comparison with the orchestra). 


The band cannot have the same tone color as the or- 
chestra when the two groups have such different instru- 
mentations, and the band does not seek to imitate the or- 
chestral tone color. It does have almost as wide a range 
of tone color, however—colors that are distinct, in- 
teresting, beautiful, musical. 

When a band with a full symphonic instrumentation 
lacks color, quality and variety, the fault is not with the 
instrumentation but with the way the instrumentation is 
handled. The trouble is either in the scoring of the num- 
ber for band, or in the balancing and blending of the 
many varieties of tone available. Most new band ar- 
rangements are made for symphonic band, with adequate 
cross-cueing for smaller instrumentations. Even so, the 
conductor must be able to edit them intelligently in order 
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For Singers 











SINGABLE SONGS 


For Studio and Recital 


Selected by Martin Mason 
High Voice — Low Voice 


For the ambitious young soloist’s repertoire, or for use in high 
school voice classes, these are most interesting volumes. A _ few 
standard numbers are included, but a large part of the contents is 
made up of songs by modern and contemporary composers, such as 
Song of the Open (La Forge), Blue Are Her Eyes (Watts), Pirate 
Dreams (Huerter), The Time for Making Songs (Rogers), Sounds 
(Klemm), Sonny Boy (Curran), Lady Moon (Edwards), The Rose 
(Clokey), May, the Maiden (Carpenter), The Little Road to Kerry 
(Cadman), At Eve I Hear a Flute (Strickland) and If God Left 
Only You (Densmore). 


ART SONGS 


For School and Studio 


Edited by Mabelle Glenn and Alfred Spouse 
First Year: .Medium High Voice — Medium Low Voice 


Price, $1.00 Each Volume 


The authors of this book, realizing the necessity of inculcating in 
beginners an early appreciation of the best in music, have carefully 
collated and edited 25 genuine art songs for this volume from com- 
posers such as: Bohm, Brahms, Cadman, Clokey, Dichmont, Franz, 
Godard, Gretchaninoft, Purcell, Schubert, Schumann, and _ Strick- 
land. There are several folk songs in up-to-date arrangements, too. 


Price, $1.00 Each Volume 
Second Year: Medium High Voice — Medium Low Voice 


For this volume the authors have selected, as appropriate for stu- 
dents in their second year of study, songs from Brahms, Densmore, 
Fisher, Franz, Grieg, Henschel, Jensen, Manney, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Strickland, Sinding, Tchaikovsky, and Watts. 


Price $1.00 Each Volume 


CLASSIC ITALIAN SONGS 


For School and Studio 


Edited by Mabelle Glenn and Bernard U. Taylor 
Medium High Voice — Medium Low Voice 


The song literature of Italy is a never-ending source of inspiration 
for the singer's repertoire. The authors of this work have selected 
from the songs of the early Italian composers, Frescobaldi, Bencini, 
Pergolesi, Giordani, Scarlatti, Caccini, Secchi and others; a fine col- 
lection for class instruction. Each appears with the original Italian 
text and a singable English translation. The accompaniments have 
been somewhat modernized for recital use. 

Price, $1.00 Each Volume 


FRENCH ART SONGS 


For School and Studio 


Edited by Mabelle Glenn and Bernard U. Taylor 
Medium High Voice — Medium Low Voice 


Faure, Bemberg, Massenet, Debussy, Hahn, Chaminade, Godard, and 
other outstanding French composers have been drawn upon for con- 
tributions to this fine compilation. Each song appears in the 
original French text with an English translation. The Preface gives 
a practical explanation of the French pronunciation, the procedure 
for teaching the songs, and interesting notes on them and their 
composers. 

Price, $1.00 Each Volume 
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THE DITSON ALBUM OF 
CLARINET SOLOS 


(Second Clarinet Part Available) 


Compiled and Edited by N. CLIFFORD PAGE 
With Piano Accompaniment 
Featuring: Ah! So Pure (von Flotow); Cradle Song 
(Brahms); German Dance (Mozart); Irish Air (Folk 
Tune); La Sorella (Borel-Clerc); with twelve other 

equally fine titles. 


Price (Complete), $1.00 2nd Part, 40c extra 


THE DITSON ALBUM OF 
CORNET SOLOS 


(Second Cornet Part Available) 


Compiled and Edited by N. CLIFFORD PAGE 
With Piano Accompaniment 


The contents lists mumbers by Bartlett, Handel, Rol- 
linson, Stults, Mullen, Cowles, Cadman, Trotere, 
Faure, Bland, Schubert, Smith, and Sullivan. Four- 
teen numbers ranging in style from _ ‘‘Prismatic 
Po!ka’’ by Rollinson to ‘“‘The Lost Chord’’ by Sullivan. 


Price (Complete), 75c 2nd Part, 40c extra 


THE DITSON ALBUM OF 
TROMBONE SOLOS 


(For Trombone or Baritone) 


Compiled and Edited by N. CLIFFORD PAGE 
With Piano Accompaniment 


Contents: Deep River (Fisher) ; Down Deep Within the 
Cellar (Fischer); Heart Bowed Down, from The Bo- 
hemian Girl (Balfe); Here’s to You (Bizet); Love's 
Old Sweet Song (Molloy); Old Home Down on the 
Farm (Harlow); Out on the Deep (Knight); Stein 
Song (Bullard); plus nine other works, of which four 
are classic masterpieces. 


Price (Complete), $1.00 


THE DITSON ALBUM OF 
FRENCH HORN SOLOS 


(Horn in F) 


Compiled and Edited by N. CLIFFORD PAGE 
With Piano Accompaniment 


An interesting and varied assortment of pieces dis- 
tinguishes this collection. A splendid new addition to 
the literature for the French Horn, it includes ar- 
rangements of some famous American songs, works 
by Bohm, Brahms, Dvorak, Mendelssohn, and Schu- 
bert, and a number of light classics. Excellent for 
early grade solo work. 


Price (Complete), $1.00 


THE DITSON 
VIOLIN SOLOS 


Compiled and Edited by } 
With Piano Acco: 


Contents: Barcarolle (Offenb: 
ard); Cavatina (Raff); Hunga 
Madrigale (Simonetti) ; Oriental 
(Elgar); Serenade (Drigo): S 
Korsakoff); Swan (Saint-Saens 
(Schumann) ; and seven similar 

Price (Complet 


THE DITSON ALB 
“CELLO SOLOS 


Compiled and Edited by N 
With Piano Accor 


Fourteen beautiful solos in 
(Gounod); Song Without Wor 
Prayer (Reinecke) ; and Nina (F 

Price (Complet 


THE DITSON ALB 
FLUTE SOLOS 


Compiled and Edited by N 
With Piano Accor 


The quality of the music inclu 
indicated by these titles chose 
Entr'acte Gavotte (Thomas) ; 
Menuet (Bizet); Pastorale | 
(Delibes); Rigaudon (Grieg). 
Cadman, and folk music source 
Price (Complete) 


THE DITSON EAS 
ALBUM 


FOR VIOLIN, ‘CELLO 


Compiled and Arranged 


Here is a group of fifteen app: 
ing in musical content, and sp 
manner that makes them perfec 
making first ensemble attempts. 
Pas (Sudessi); Angel's Drear 
(Lemont); Elegy (Massenet) ; 
bert); Fairy Tale (Komzak); 
Funiculi-Funicula (Denza); ! 
Memories (Cadman); Minget i 
Sole Mio (di Capua); @litar 
The Sweetest Story Ever Told 


quility (Busch). 
Price (Conte 


DITSON EASY TR 


FOR TWO VIOLINS 
Compiled and Arranged 


Designed especially for school 
these arrangements are fine for 
since third position is used ¢ 
position work is indcated on an 
numbers by modern and classical 

Price (Complete 


Published by OLIVER 


Theodore Presser Co., Distributors — 1712 


— 
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N UM OF 
OLOS 


lited by N. CLIFFORD PAGE 
mo Accompaniment 


e (Offenbach); Berceuse (God- 

a); Hungarian Dance (Brahms) ; 
; Orientale (Cui) ; Salut d’Amour 

Boog Song of India (Rimsky- 

(Saint-Saens); Traumerei-Romance 

ven similar numbers. 

e (Complete), 75¢ 


N ALBUM OF 
OLOS 


lited by N. CLIFFORD PAGE 
mo Accompaniment 


solos including: Ave Maria 
ithout Words (Davidoff) ; Evening 
nd Nina (Pergolesi). 
e (Complete), 75c 


N ALBUM OF 
DLOS 


ited by N. CLIFFORD PAGE 
no Accompaniment 


music included in this volume is 
titles chosen from the fourteen: 
Thomas); Humoreske (Dvorak) ; 
Pastorale (Meyerbeer); Pizzicati 
1 (Grieg). Pestalozza, Albeniz, 
usic sources also are represented. 
(Complete), $1.00 


N EASY TRIO 


¥, ‘CELLO AND PIANO 
Arranged by Karl Rissland 


fifteen appropriate pieces, appeal- 
nt, and splendidly arranged in a 
them perfect for performers now 
e attempts. Contents: A Petits 
zel’s Dream (d’Orso); Dancers 
Massenet); Entr’acte II (Schu- 
(Komzak); Forgotten (Cowles) ; 
Denza); La Poupee (Bizet) ; 
; Minget in G (Beethoven); O 
a); @litary Wanderer (Grieg) ; 
Ever Told (Stults); and Tran- 


(Comflete), $2.00 


SY TRIOS 


VIOLINS AND PIANO 
Arranged by Karl Rissland 


‘or school use and group work, 
re fine for advancing performers 
is used extensively and higher 
ated ON an optional basis. Eight 
nd classical composers. 

(Complete), 50c 


ER DITSON COMPANY 


THE DITSON TRIO ALBUM 
FOR VIOLIN,'CELLO AND PIANO 
Compiled and Arranged by Karl Rissland 


In Two Volumes 


A fine repertoire of program numbers and encore 
selections from outstanding classic and modern com- 
posers. 

Volume One, Contents: Still as the Night (Bohm) ; 
Romance (Debussy); Deep River (Fisher); Heavenly 
Aida (Verdi); Album Leaf (Wagner-Wilhelmj), and 
five other similar numbers. 

Volume Two, Contents: Chant sans paroles (Tchai- 
kovsky); Kammenoi-Ostrow (Rubinstein); Salut d’- 
Amour (Elgar); Valse brillante (Chopin), and six 
other equally fine compositions. 


Price (Complete), $2.00 Each Volume 


THE DITSON CLARINET 
PLAYER’S REPERTORY 


(Second Clarinet Part Available) 


Edited and Arranged by N. CLIFFORD PAGE 
With Piano Accompaniment 


For performers on the Bb Clarinet who can handle 
the more advanced type of solo material. Twelve 
favorite high-class selections that also may be played 
effectively as duets. Represented are Albeniz, Clay, 
German, Grieg, Mendelssohn, Mozkowski, Rubinstein, 
Santisteban, Schumann, and Sullivan. 


Price (Complete), $1.00 2nd Part, 40c extra 


THE DITSON JUNIOR STRING 
QUARTET ALBUM 


Compiled and Aranged by Ralph J. Winslow 


Special educational features of the arrangements in 
this collection are the optional third position finger- 
ings for the violin and viola parts and the numerous 
open string positions in the violoncello part. 

Contents: Spring Song (Pinsuti); Silver Swan (Gib- 
bons); Fairy Dance (Zimmermann) ; Andantino in 
(Leslie); Banks o’Dee (Folksong) Aria (Scarlatti) ; 
Madrigal (Sullivan); Largo (Beethoven); and British 
Grenadiers (Old English Folksong). 

Score, 75c String Parts (Complete), $1.50 


Score and Parts, $2.00 


THE DITSON STRING 
QUARTET ALBUM 


Compiled and Edited by Karl Rissland 


Standard and modern numbers for the permanent 
library of the proficient school string quartet from 
Bach, Boccherini, Brahms, Chopin, Dittersdorf, 
Glazounow, Grieg, Komzak, Liadow, Schubert, and 
Schumann. More than twelve numbers. 


Price (Complete) $2.00 


1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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THE DITSON ALBUM 


OF PIANO SOLOS 


“Once in a blue moon’’ a new book, or piece of music, practically 
‘“‘skyrockets’’ into public favor immediately it is presented to the 
public. A glance at the contents of this distinctive new collection 
will reveal the secret of its success with pianists everywhere. Only 
outstanding copyrighted piano pieces and fine pianistic arrange- 
ments of copyrighted song favorites have been included. The qual- 
ity and variety of these selections are such as will appeal to the 
average pianist and make this collection a most worthwhile addition 
to every home and studio library. Editing, printing, and binding 
are in the usual superior Ditson manner. 


Contents 


Rin Di inccceciccpnicinicsiitennvninciciiitiinnppeaaaiiamal Edna B. Griebel 
eS SB | ee Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Autumn Reverie John Kirtland 
Brooklet, The. Cedric W. Lemont 
Cathedral at Twilight, The.. Bernard Wagness 























eT Ey ee eens Sara Ball Brouwers 
ES ee eee J. C. Bartlett 
EE CII secicicivccinsssinjnsinrscomnnsanmanntinienionmaniissinel Clarence Kohlmann 
NI cicisceecacinlsieninintanmnswcaensianilerinitiieilineimsiecaaignaes Eugene Cowles 
Ee caisccaprinninnenetiomsennnsencniomnmemttiniianinsicenetictetl Charles Fonteyn Manney 
PUNE, TO cesnecenseaeseseonsisensoonnssesonnsonnsesevensensccaveniniavsasenousiid Carl Wilhelm Kern 





March of Progress................ ..Frederick A. Williams 
On Silver Skates................... Ralph Federer 
Pines, The ichaenitiaccabintialicasaiacamall H. Alexander Matthews 
ee a ee H. Engelmann 
Spring Morning ...stanford King 
Temple Dance.............--...0--s0 Homer Grunn 

















Price, $1.00 


PIANO CLASSICS 


Over 200 Pages of Superb Music 


The all-embracing contents of this generous and notable volume 
represent more than two hundred years of musical composition cov- 
ering a wide variety of moods. From Handel right down to the 
composers of our own time—Rachmaninoff, Sibelius, Chaminade, 
Elgar—the great masters speak through its pages of musical favor- 
ites. The editors include such well-known musicians as Clough- 
Leighter, Joseffy, Goetschius, Philipp, Orth, and others. 


Partial List of Contents 













































































A la Bien-Aimee (To My Dearest) ..Schuett 
pS | Se aes - Er ae eee Bach-Gounod 
Capriccio Brahms 
Dream of Love (No. 3 from ‘‘Liebestraume’”) ...cc.....ccccccsusscssssecenveee Liszt 
Erotik (Poeme Erotique) ‘ isipinitaintilamniaaial Grieg 
Evening Song (Abendlied)... Schumann 
Gipsy Rondo (Ungarisches Rondo)... CR eS E Haydn 
Habanera . ...Chabrier 
Kamennoi-Ostrow Rubinstein 
Largo (From ‘"Xerxes’’).......-..--.cseessssssssnseesenssnesnsenssnsnnennensenennsncsneensess Handel 
Mazurka, in F- rei OS eee Debussy 
Menuet in G Antique) Paderewski 
Minuet in G...... = ... Beethoven 
ee a Liadow 
ee 6 OO a Chopin 
Papillon (Butterfly) .......... ...Grieg 
Pas des Amphores................-.-+-- .Chaminade 
Playera ....... SEE ANAT IA TIE Dect Granados 
Polichinelle Rachmaninoff 
Prelude, in D-flat (The Raindrop).........-.-----sss-s-ssseesessesesseseseneenes Chopin 
ee eS Ce ee Rubinstein 
Salut d'Amour renee IE oinitcinnncansicensccnninnsniannsiennitninicninailidl Elgar 
Scherzo I, in B-flat Schubert 
Second Mazurka Godard 
Solfeggietto C. P. E. Bach 
Sparks (Etincelles)..... Moszkowski 





alse, in A-flat 
Valse Triste (From the Drama 
Valse, in C-sharp Minor ...Chopin 


Price, $1.00 
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THOSE who belittle the band as a musical vehicle 
apparently have not heard the bands that I have heard. 
They have not heard our top-notch bands in concert 
and festival, they have not familiarized themselves with 
the almost unbelievable number of school bands, and 
have not sensed the enthusiasm of school communities 
for their bands. Many of our young people are re- 
ceiving a rich musical experience in bands that they 
probably would never receive if orchestras were the 
only instrumental music organizations. Band par- 
ticipation, because of the organization’s many-sided 
functions and activities, has a hold on young players 
that never can be exerted by the orchestra. A properly 
managed band will not discourage participation in the 
orchestra, but will reach out, get, and hold a great 
number of students who otherwise might not study 
music, and with them will attempt to build an artistic 
level approaching that of the symphony orchestra, The 
factor of selectivity of wind and percussion players 
from the band for the instrumentation of the orchestra 
reacts in favor of both organizations. Although any 
decline in school orchestras is to be greatly regretted, 
and it is up to all of us to pitch in and help prevent 
it, there is no point in blaming such a decline on the 
band, or to seek to improve the status of the orchestra 
by selling the band short as a musical vehicle. 
—M.H.H. 











to take advantage of all the possibilities of tone coloring 
of the complete band. 

The matter of balancing and blending comes back to 
the prevalent habit of over-blowing and noisy playing. 
I have sat through many band performances when all I 
could hear was the brass and drums and whatever clari- 
nets managed to overblow the brass or came through 
when the brass happened to stop playing momentarily. 
I would listen in vain for other instruments I could see 
—flutes, bassoons, alto and bass clarinets, string basses, 
even for the oboes and saxophones if they happened to 
be more timid. Such instruments cannot well color the 
composite tone if they cannot be heard. Even the brass 
tone is not of proper color if the mellower French horns 
and fluegelhorns are not in good balance. There is tone 
color aplenty in the symphonic band, if the dynamic level 
is such that it can be heard. . 

The dynamic level and balance are chiefly responsible 
also for lack of expression in a band. Few bands ex- 
plore the possibilities of a pianissimo, though this level 
of volume is indicated as often for the band as for the 
orchestra. It is not possible for wind instruments to 
play as softly as strings, but a true pianissimo is possible 
for a band, and a good band makes use of it. Lack of 
dynamic range certainly cannot exclude the band from 
the ranks of musical organizations, for it has adequate 
range in both directions. As far as the expressiveness of 
the tones of the wind instruments is concerned, we may 
grant perhaps that nothing can compare in this regard 
with the human voice and certain string instruments, but 
many of the wind instruments run a very close third, 
close enough that they can still produce some of the 
“sweetest music this side of heaven.” If the band is not 
expressive, it is because the conductor and his players 
are not expressive. 

+> 


“The band has a poorer literature than the orchestra, 
and is the medium of the poor composer.” 


This criticism applies, of course, only to the original 
compositions for band, not to the transcriptions of or- 
chestral works which make up the major part of the 
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literature for symphonic band. A transcribed literature 
is not necessarily a weakness of the band, but rather a 
natural condition due to the comparative youth of the 
band of symphonic caliber. It is a condition which in- 
evitably will be, and is being, overcome, and it is only a 
matter of time until the band will have a creditable liter- 
ature of its own, which no doubt will be transcribed in 
part for the orchestra. Several recent and present-day 
composers of high standing have written and will con- 
tinue to write a portion of their works directly for band. 
Among them are Morton Gould, Percy Grainger, Henry 
Hadley, Howard Hanson, Roy Harris, Robert Sanders, 
Gustav Holst, Ernest Williams, Serge Prokofieff. As the 
symphonic band becomes better established it is certain 
to attract more and more composers of the first rank. 

We need not apologize for transcriptions of orchestral 
compositions for band. Ina great majority of cases they 
have carried out the musical intentions of the composer 
as faithfully as if he himself had scored them for band. 
And there is every reason to believe that many of the 
foremost composers of the 19th century would have writ- 
ten profusely for band had such an organization as we 
have today been available to them. Many of the works 
of Wagner, Tschaikowsky, and Rimsky-Korsakow, for 
instance, fit the instrumentation of the band admirably, 
and are as effective for band as for orchestra. Surely 
these composers would not overlook the band if they 
were alive today, living in this country. Since they are 
not alive today, the only way bands can play their music 
is by making transcriptions of it. Even the orchestra is 
not above making transcriptions from organ, piano, 
string quartet, and other literature, so the band is en- 
tirely within its rights in transcribing from similar 
sources and from the orchestra. So long as the charac- 
ter of the music is not defamed or lost the transcription 
would seem to be entirely ethical and a contribution to 
art. 

‘That the band is the medium of the poor composer is 
a difficult criticism to answer. Perhaps it would be just 
as true to say that the band is the medium of the com- 
mercial composer, the one who is not inclined to write 
popular tunes or who does not have access to Tin Pan 
Alley. Because of the big market, the writing of play- 
able numbers for band is one of the more remunerative 
fields of musical composition. The fact the music itself 
is not always good does not seem to keep composers 
from writing it or publishers from printing it so long 
as bandmasters will buy it. And bandmasters seem to 
be willing to buy it if it is something their bands can 
“sink their teeth in” and play without too much diffi- 
culty. 

There is indeed much mediocre music written for 
band, most of it, of course, on the easier levels. But the 
latter part of this statement may present another angle. 
Since there is very little really good music for band that 
is both easy and on a semi-pretentious scale, is it not 
better to play a certain amount of music of lesser quality 
and play it well than to attempt a full diet of the better 
music that is beyond the musical and technical range of 
the players and play it badly? Is not some of this neces- 
sary, even if a necessary evil, on the road to fine band 
music? It has been suggested that one of the. reasons 
for the difficulty of progress of young school orchestras 
is the lack of easy literature comparable to that for 
bands. Some headway has been made in filling this gap. 
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“.. the only thing we have to fear is fear itself . .” 
From the first stirring words that marked the open- 
ing of a new era in America—to the posthumous 


address, “The work, my friends, is peace . . . ”, this: 


thrilling new NBC documentary album presents the 
story of our times through the words and voice of 
our great leader, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
Schools, colleges, libraries, club groups, as well as 
individuals will want to keep this living record of 
twelve decisive years. The records contain excerpts 
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EXCERPTS FROM 
THE SPEECHES OF 


in Delano Roosevelt 


from 23 radio addresses . . . all of valuable aid in 
teaching—in radio workshops, in speech, diction, 
drama and history classes. 

With an original music score and with narration 
written by Cesar Saerchinger—special commentaries 
are narrated by well-known NBC announcers: 
Carleton Smith, Ben Grauer and Ed Herlihy. 

You can obtain your two-volume album .. . titled 
. .. rendezvous with destiny” . . . by filling in the 
coupon below and sending it to NBC. 
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NBC RADIO RECORDING DIV., Dept. N 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Indeed, it may be that soon our young orchestras will be 
playing poorer but easier music at the beginning, and in 
so doing will be laying the foundations for more really 
successful orchestras ! 

It is hard to condone the playing of poor music at any 
level, but certainly it is better than playing none at all, 
if it leads to the playing of good music. It cannot be ex- 
cused, however, except as a step in training and progress. 
We will all agree that there certainly is a future for the 
composer who can write soul-stirring overtures and 
symphonies of grade I! 

There is no type of composition so closely identified 
with a musical organization as is the military march 
with the band. There is no question of the abundance, 
or the excellence, in this department of band literature. 
I mention the march because it is so often frowned upon 
by the musical elite, who give it credit only for rhythm 
among music’s primary ingredients. During the war I 
heard a major symphony orchestra play “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever” as an encore. The conductor announced 
the title in a rather apologetic way, but called attention 
to its “appropriateness.” It would hardly seem that any 
music which is appropriate should be considered be 
neath the level of what it is appropriate for. We must 
recognize the limitations of the military march as a piece 
of musical art, but we cannot admit that it is not music, 
that it does not have all the components of music, that 
it is not appropriate on many occasions. There are 
marches in abundance that are not only music, but good 
music. No one will contend for a moment that the march 
can be compared with a Brahms symphony, a Wagnerian 
operatic scene, a Richard Strauss tone poem, or even a 
Johann Strauss waltz, but the military march is a char- 
acteristic and nationalistic type of music for bands of 
which we can well be proud. 


+ 


It is easy to find fault with things, in our own field of 
bands aad band music as well as in other fields about 
which we know less. It is not good policy to go about 
looking for faults, but it is necessary that we recognize 
them when we see them, in order that we may do some- 
thing about them. And if after knowing all the com- 
mon faults of bands we can still love them, still be en- 
thusiastic about them, they must have something. Bands 
do have something, in spite of their faults and the criti- 
cisms they are subjected to. Many have answered those 
criticisms far more eloquently than can be done with 
have answered with music that is unmistakable 
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American Education Week 
November 10-16 1946 


PARENTS and all school patrons are being invited to 
see their schools in action the week of November 10- 
16. Thousands of citizens will be visiting their schools 
during this week, and all teachers and pupils will be 
alert to make the event memorable in the annals of 
public education. American Education Week is spon- 
sored jointly by the National Education Association, 
with the cooperation of its departments, and the 
American Legion, U. S. Office of Education, and the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. For 
further information write to National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, 
cA: 
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in its affirmation that if anything is wrong with the 
band, it is not band nature, but human nature. 

Indeed, the band but reflects human nature, reflects its 
membership, particularly it reflects its leadership. It is 
only natural that our bands are variable as their leader- 
ship is variable. It is only natural that we have at least 
three kinds of leaders: thos¢ who know and know how; 
those who know better, but don’t know how; and those 
who don’t know any better. This is only one way to 
classify leadership, and there are many others. Band 
leadership has made tremendous strides over a period 
of years, but we must constantly keep working on our 
knowing and our knowing how. 

Bandmasters are at least four-sided figures. They 
must be teachers, leaders, directors, and conductors. 
There is a considerable technique involved in each one 
of these divisions. Weakness in any one of them often 
ruins the effectiveness of the other three. You will 
notice that each of them implies working with people. 
The eternally insolvable human equation is therefore the 
principal key to band success; the more nearly we can 


balance this equation the more successful we will be. 


Subject matter, materiel, and techniques are only some 
of the known factors; they are necessary factors, but 
their application is subject to the human element. 


+> 


I have emphasized the desirability of establishing the 
symphonic band as the band. Not all bands can be sym- 
phonic bands, any more than all orchestras can be sym- 
phony orchestras. All bands can, however, strive for 
the standards of the symphonic band, and emulate it to 
some degree. With the symphonic band goes a certain 
dignity, and the respect that we are all struggling for. 
In my opinion a proper amount of dignity is one of the 
main things needed by the band field today: dignity in 
conception, dignity in actual practice; dignity in choice 
of programs, dignity in performance. I do not mean 
dignity to the point of austerity, but at least a dignity 
indicative of sincerity. Society in general is tending to 
lose its dignity and its sincerity ; bands should not follow 
that tendency. 

The final proof of the band’s standing as a musical 
organization is how many people go to hear band con- 
certs and programs of symphonic caliber. Our greatest 
audiences will continue to be those who hear the band 
on the street, on the football field, and as incidental 
music at a great variety of functions. I believe in taking 
music to the people in that manner. The band’s perform- 
ances on those occasions many times determines its draw- 
ing power for its concerts. We need not compete with 
any other type of music in our concerts—either the 
Symphony orchestra or the swing band. We must com- 
pete with them, however, in our manner and excellence 
of performance. Most people like music of any kind, 
if it is well conceived and presented. Sincerity of the 
music and sincerity of the presentation oftentimes can 
make up in large measure for lack of technical virtuosity. 
Even our younger bands can attract more than parents 
and relatives to their programs if they are imbued by 
their leaders with dignity and sincerity, which are among 
the best elements of professionalism and showmanship. 

The band, then, its music and its leaders—these 
three; but the most important of them is its leaders— 
and their leadership. 
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Music and the Child's 


Personality 


GENE CHENOWETH 


music program is contributing to the personality. 

Far too long have we thought in terms of what the 
individual could contribute to music. Pupils have been 
largely measured, praised and punished on the basis of 
accomplishment. We have been much more interested in 
methods than in personalities. It was, perhaps, inevi- 
table that we should have, in the initial stages, become 
preoccupied with the acts of people rather than the peo- 
ple acting. The amazing growth of tests and measure- 
ments has led to a new interest in the personality per- 
forming the acts. Our next step is to recognize the con- 
tinuity of the personality. The twelve grades must be 
integrated into a single meaningful process. The child’s 
life flows from the home into the schoolroom and back 
again. The personality must be thought of not only in 
terms of what it does, and what it is, but what it has 
been, and what it can be. 

Jeffersonian concepts of democratic education oper- 
ated on the assumption that the individual was indefi- 
nitely educable. Modern educators know that there are 
certain physical and mental impediments which act to 
modify such a concept. The possible existence of a 
relatively inflexible personality pattern with which one 
enters this life is given much support in the experience 
of classroom and clinic. However, realistic thinking 
must recognize the possibility that environmental forces 
can change the personality. In this sense, music educa- 
tion must be founded upon the real needs of the indi- 
vidual; in other words, upon what the individual is, 
rather than what we think he ought to be. When this is 
done, we will think of music in terms of the changes it 
produces in, and the goals it offers to, the individual 
personality. In this sense, it becomes clear that we must 
think in terms of what the act means to the individual 
performing it, rather than in terms of the act itself. 

In music, we are dealing largely with the emotional 
development of the child which is always individual and 
idiomatic. We recognize this instantly when we realize 
that the language of music is dependent so largely on 
how a thing is musically expressed. It is precisely the 
small individual differences of performance that set 
apart one artist from another. In the same breath we 
must realize that there will perhaps always be a sizable 
group to whom the musician’s “world of feeling” will 
remain closed. That personalities differ in their perme- 
ability to music seems to be common sense. It seems 
only natural that a sound program of music education 
would admit these differences due to variations in the 
inherent structure of the individuals concerned. 


Fi THE FIRST TIME we are asking what the 
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Should This Be the 
Basis of the Philosophy—and the 
Program—of Music Education? 


Mental Health. If it is to be admitted that the indi- 
vidual is to all intents and purposes implastic, then the 
pupil must be free to sample a rather wide range of in- 
terests, at least by the junior high-school level, or he 
must be in danger of considerable “unhappiness” in the 
curricula in which he finds himself. The rather low 
percentage of students “electing” music courses on the 
senior high-school level indicates the possibility of sup- 
porting this point of view. If the individual is forced 
to remain in a distasteful pattern through six years of 
the primary grades, all signs would point the need for a 
greater enrichment of this program such as is possible 
through the more recreational emphasis of music. The 
high percentage of overt mental and social maladjust- 
ment at the junior high-school level is a good indication 
of the previous “pressures” to which the pupil has been 
subject. The high rate of students who drop out of 
school before graduation is also a good indication that 
the curricula as organized in the past has not been “con- 
genial” to their individual needs. As music educators, 
we must be aware of the extent to which we have con- 
tributed our share of this bungling. 


Changes—Individual or Curricula? The evidence is 
not too conclusive. There remains the question whether 
it is easier to modify individual needs artificially or to 
change the curricula to meet individual needs. Current 
practices have been largely in favor of the former. This 
seems particularly odd in view of the fact that there is 
much evidence that it is easier to modify the curricula. 
When we make the change from curriculum-centered 
music education to child-centered recreation perhaps we 
shall not find so many children achieving adequacy in 
such disturbing ways as we now do. It becomes ap- 
parent that modifying the music program is a simpler 
process than that of attempting to modify the great num- 
ber of pupils involved, and that, for us, this is, indeed, 
the only safe course. 


In the past, as stated earlier, we have been much more * 


interested in what the pupil ought to be, than in what he 
is. Our program will be arid unless we know what it 
means to those entrusted to our care. We have been 
busy with upholding points of view, with being con- 
tentional. We have been more interested in getting our 
students to sing in three parts than in getting the mean- 
ing of music to them; and in losing the meaning we have 
lost life itself. Classroom activity has meant, largely, 
preparation for public performance; performance in 
which we take the stellar role. We have wanted to make 
“good pictures” at any cost. TURN THE PAGE 
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CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 


FOR PROGRAM HIGH LIGHTS 


THE SONG OF CHRISTMAS 


Roy Ringwald's setting of excerpts from twenty Christmas songs 
and carols. For mixed chorus, soloists, and narrators, with 
four-hand piano or organ accompaniment. Performance time: 
16 minutes. 


DOWN THE WIND 


A Tom Scott work for mixed chorus and orchestra. Based upon 
four sea chanteys. Performance time: 7 minutes. 


DRY BONES 
Livingston Gearhart's adaptation of a rhythmic spiritual—one 


that has achieved great popularity on Fred Waring's radio 
programs. SATB and TTBB. 
° 
MORE NEW WARING ARRANGEMENTS 
SWINGING ON A STAR (SATB) arr. Ringwald 
RIDING, RIDING (SATB AND SSA) arr. Scott 
AREN'T YOU GLAD YOU'RE YOU? (SATB) arr. Ringwald 
THE LOST CHORD (SATB) arr. Churchill 
OH PROMISE ME (SATB) arr. Churchill 


BAIA (SATB) arr. Scott 
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Meaning of Music to Low Perf »rmance Groups. Un- 
fortunately, it is the group which has interested us the 
least, musically speaking, that we most need to study if 
there is to be any overall improvement in our offering. 
We know least what the music program means to this 
group. We have been filling in our own explanations, 
but they have been assumptions based on our own expe- 
rience and generalizations. 

It is to be doubted whether the music teacher, him- 
self, can ever find a means of getting directly at the 


meaning of music to this low performance group. The , 


teacher has too much at stake. Just as this group fails 
(or refuses) to cooperate in the matter of performance, 
through inability or blocking, so will these individuals 
find themselves unable or unwilling to express with any 
frankness how they “feel” about music. How can we 
continue, with any shred of pretense that we are doing 
a respectable job, until we do know what music means 
to this group? One cannot repress the hope that such 
information would increase our knowledge rather than 
our defense mechanisms. 

While recognizing the dangers involved in generaliza- 
tions, one cannot help but notice that the overt physical 
and mental activities of this group are disturbingly sim- 
ilar. What words cannot tell us, muscle tensions will; 
and parents, and deans, and other teachers can tell us 
what our procedures and demands mean to these pupils 
—if we will let them. It must be evident that we have 
here a useful tool for program improvement ; and on the 
basis of our knowledge so gained, we can take an im- 
portant part in revising the attitudes, curriculum, and 
goals of the entire school system. 


+ 


Music and Personality Needs. The minute we cease 
to think of the music program in terms of techniques 
and shift our attention to the definite personality needs 
of the individuals composing that program we find our- 
selves in possession of the richest of all fields. Our goals 
now become, not the memorization of syllable names, 
the identification of letter names of bass clef notes and 
the like, but goals measured in terms of what the expe- 
rience of music making and music listening is meaning 
to the boys and girls for whose benefit we are striving; 
and what should this program mean to them if not some 
feeling of adequacy’ within their capacity to achieve? 
The problem becomes, not “how much technique can I 
teach?” but “how little technique can I teach within the 
limits of indispensability ?” 

Only the home can give the child that feeling of se- 
curity which is so sorely needed as a firm foundation 
underneath everything that he does. The job of the 
school is to develop adequacy. That the schools have 
consistently retarded one fourth of those students pre- 
sented to them for this task is complete testimony of an 
overweening interest in what the child cannot do, rather 
than an overwhelming desire to discover avenues of 
expression for the child’s innate abilities. In the tug of 
war between specialists, the child has been torn apart.’ 
What if the child can’t sing? What if he can’t learn to 
read music? What of it? Haven’t we been a little over- 
concerned about his “deformity”? We magnify it, ana- 
lyze it, and talk about it until we no longer have just a 
child who simply can’t sing; we have a tail wagging a 
dog. 
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Music and the Pressure for “Results.” All this has 
not been directly the fault of the music teacher, for the 
pressure for “results” has been strong from adminis- 
trators and community alike. We have thought of music 
in terms of public performance for so long that we have 
lost our ability to think of it as an activity done just for 
the sheer pleasure in doing it. Music has not escaped 
this indoctrination by the intellectuals. We have meas- 
ured our “results” by the cold knowledge of facts or the 
brilliant success of our special groups. We have in- 
creased tensions instead of effecting release. Possibly 
the most challenging task before us is to sell a program 
which shall not demand “results” in the usually accepted 
sense, but will measure itself against the personality 
gains of the pupils.* 

When we consider the amount of tension created in 
the child’s personality by pressure of regular academic 
classwork we can well see the golden potentials in the 
music and the physical education programs for “release” 
of tensions through the formation of new attitudes about 
our work. We need to lose our fear that, unless we 
follow the educational philosophy of the mathematician 
and scientist, music will again be classed as a fad or a 
frill. We have a more potent philosophy to offer which 
has validity for our own field. This philosophy will be 

«based upon the laws of human personality as they have 
been revealed in the findings of modern psychology and 


psychiatry. 


Music and the Environment. That the economic 
causes of maladjustment play an important part among 
the life forces that tug and pull at the child in school 
there can be no question. The incidence of school re- 
tardation among the crowded and poverty-stricken areas 
is much higher than among those more advantaged. The 
school knows only too well that poverty and crowding 
develop attitudes which place the child at a further dis- 
advantage in the classroom picture. Any light which 
may be thrown upon what these disadvantages mean to 
these children will be of help to the music educator in 
considering what changes in the music program might 





*In using the term “adequacy” here, we think in terms, again, 
of the ability of personality to find its own individual longings 
in some sort of musical experience. This “adequacy” will mean 
different things to different people. 

*Specialists in medicine are coming to the point of view of 
regarding the patient as a whole. 

*We can be sure that many parents already think of the music 
program in terms, not of achievement, but of what it “means” 
to their boy or girl. Regardless of the achievement of his pupils, 
the music teacher’s phone begins to ring with frantic calls from 
distressed parents whenever a situation arises which allows per- 
sonality disturbances to crop up. One inevitably thinks of the 
season of “tryouts” for chair positions, etc. It is easy to say 
that students ought to be able to take defeat gracefully, but the 
fact remains that a need for much research along this line is 
indicated. 

One also thinks of pupils who suddenly develop heart flutters, 
severe coughing spells, headaches, dizziness, difficulties with 
their instruments (or forget them), and other media of “escape” 
during sectional tryouts. Are such manifestations of distress 
under pressure indications of later psychiatric disturbance? If 
so, common sense would indicate some change in methods where 
the methods brought about such disturbances. Private talks with 
these students, “explaining” it all away by rationale, etc., has 
little, if any, effect for the simple reason that the disturbance 
has an emotional, not an intellectual, basis and cannot be “ex- 
plained” away. Such behavior has its basis in early childhood 
experiences and may owe its origin to such things as the child’s 
lack of. love and security in the home. Such children disinte- 
grate quickly in competitive events. 
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SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY records 
TCHAIKOVSKY SYMPHONY No.5 


| RCA Victor brings you a typi- 
cally wide range of masterpieces, clas- 
sic and modern, recorded by the world’s 
greatest artists. All would be valuable 
additions to your library. Heading the 
list is a truly great interpretation of 
Tchaikovsky's Fifth Symphony by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, SergeKous- 
sevitzky, Conductor. Order RCA Victor 
Red Seal Album M/DM-1057, $6.85. 













* New albums that offer many teaching opportunities! * 


BOSTON “POPS” ORCHESTRA, Arthur Fiedler, Conductor: Le Cid-Ballet Suite 
—Massenet. Album M/DM-1058, $3.00. ' 

WILLIAM PRIMROSE, Violist: Harris-Benjamin Album, including Elegy, Waltz 
and Toccata—Benjamin; Soliloquy and Dance—Harris. With Viadimir Sokoloff 
at the Piano. Album M/DM-1061, $4.85. 

7 JAMES MELTON, Tenor: “By Request,” including Make Believe, The Way 
You Look Tonight, The Hills of Home, All Day on the Prairee, Siboney, It's A 
Grand Night For Singing. With Orchestra, David Broekman, Conductor. 
Carroll Hollister, Piano. Album M-1060, $3.00. 

SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, Baronet, and the London Philharmonic Orchestra: » 
Symphony No. 97, in C—Haydn. Album M/DM-1059, $3.85. 


PRICES ARE SUGGESTED LIST PRICES EXCLUSIVE OF TAXES 


COMING! RCA Victor’s NEW basic record library for elementary grades! 


@ A RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


egmennewner EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT RCA VICTOR DIVISION, CAMDEN. N.J. 
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mean in terms of personality attitudes and values. No 
revamping of the present program without knowledge of 
what it will mean to those whom it affects will constitute 
anything more than show. 

Constant financial menace brings about a brutalizing 
effect, or hardening of the individual. This has prac- 
tical implications for the program of music. The wide- 
spread belief that the finer sensibilities are lacking in 
the children of the poor is due to observation of this 
hardening. Actually, the poor child has simply built up 
habitual patterns of reaction to emotional stimuli in 
sheer self-protection.* We also find factors of insecurity 
and inferiority taking their toll of personality growth 
among the children of the poor; and it is here, precisely 
because of the recreational possibilities inherent in our 
program ihat we are in a position to aid in personality 
rehabilitation. 

+> 


The Mental Health of the Teacher. We are facing a 
culture in which over-crowding, modern methods of 
communication, moving, changing concepts of authority, 
the breakdown of the family unit, and new bases for 
security are all playing their part in creating a confusion 
of problems for the school. The teacher, himself, is 
caught in the maelstrom and his status and lack of eco- 
nomic security has done little to reinforce his powers of 
concentration on the problems of others. The time has 
come when teachers’ colleges must examine the pro- 
spective teacher on the basis of his own mental health 
and emotional “fitness” to meet the pressures of the 
teaching field. As long as we graduate people for teach- 
ers solely on the basis of their academic achievement, 





*The effects of crowding and poor housing conditions on “self- 
reliance,” a factor of great importance to successful music study, 
is quite apparent. The child who has never been alone, but is 
always identified with others, becomes panic-stricken when there 
are not many others about. The need is felt for group activity. 
When individual projects are thrust upon them where they must 
work alone, they feel incomplete—as though necessary supports 
to the personality were lacking. 

In our studies in the New Castle City Schools we find chil- 
dren from our “factory district” doing quite well in the begin- 
ning instrumental classes, where they are thrown with others, 
only to “balk” at continuing their study under a private teacher, 
where they perform alone. The mortality from this sector has 
been quite high in this respect. 

On the other hand, we find groups of children, of five or six, 
coming together to apply for school-owned instruments. Indi- 
vidual members of the group who may be accepted for instru- 
mental study decline politely, but firmly, unless instruments can 
also be provided for all the group. This so-called “gang” spirit 
is but another semblance of lack of “self-reliance.” 

Another thing—our mortality rate is highest at the level where 
grade students pass into junior high schoof and must become 
“special” students in order to continue their instrumental study. 
These students often find themselves unable to leave the group 
with which they have been closely identified for six years. This 
is a real “compulsion,” for we often have students who undergo 
real “conflict” as they are torn between their desire to continue 
their music, and an obvious personality need to remain in close 
daily contact with their classmates. 


we are doomed to failure. Teachers’ federations must 
also strive, not only for salary increases, shorter hours, 
and better teaching conditions, but also for the removal 
of those social pressures on the teaching profession 
which are conducive to early mental breakdown. 


+> 


Education for Change. In these paragraphs, the 
problems have been indicated in only the briefest way, 
and in a real sense we are only on the fringe of a new 
frontier in our thinking. We have much apathy, mass 
inertia, and simple indifference to overcome before we 
can be said to have made much progress! Possibly a 
certain number of “die-hards” will have to leave the 
picture before extensive gains can be made. Our two 
principal sources of information—the education journals 
and the teaching institutions, have a moral obligation to 
inoculate their future teachers with the new philoso- 
phy. That they have not done this is evidenced by the 
practices in the field. Possibly a need for “overhaul” of 
the curriculum in teaching institutions is next in order. 
Perhaps some of our courses have been continued be- 
cause the professors like to teach them rather than be- 
cause of their real usefulness in the field. Certainly, if 
the young teacher is to have any competence at all in 
dealing with personality values, a longer and better 
supervised period of practice teaching is called for. I 
think that not a longer period of college training is called 
for, but one more streamlined to fit the individual needs 
of the future teachers—one which will accelerate the 
naturally talented student and gifted personality, and 
which will enable the less gifted teacher-potential to 
further strengthen his musical equipment and person- 
ality structure that he may face a lifetime of rich and 
fruitful labor. How can we countenance anything else ? 


+ 


As teachers, we who are in the field can learn assidu- 
ously from our problem pupils. We can teach all pupils 
who come under our care with understanding only if 
we do this. We can talk to our superintendents, our 
principals, our deans, and our teachers and parents. We 
not only can, but we must, for our program can be car- 
ried on effectively only with their help; and if you put 
the child first, how can you fail? 





‘Certainly almost any initial credit for mapping out the terri- 
tory to be explored should go to such men as James Mursell, 
who in his “Music and Human Values” has done so much to 
awaken critical thinking; and such a book as “Personality and 
the Cultural Pattern,” by James S. Plant (Commonwealth Fund, 
1937) to whom the author is heavily indebted, should be in 
every music educator’s library. The author is also optimistically 
certain that there is a drive toward a common end, a better 
understanding of the personality and its needs, by those of ap- 
parently opposing camps—the test and measurement group, and 
those opposed. There is common ground if we choose to see 
it, and that is a mutual interest in doing a better job. It is our 
belief that the two viewpoints provoke a healthy development in 
music education, as it serves to prevent either camp from going 
off on a tangent. 


THE LIVING PULSE OF THE MENC 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-THREE 


MENC convention in Cleveland. Early enrollment in 
the fall promotes a more efficient use of the head- 
quarters office facilities. It helps prevent an excessive 
burden of work on the office in the spring semester, 
when conventions are paramount in the office work 
schedule. Also, membership and revised mailing lists 
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are of maximum usefulness only if compiled early in 
the school year. 

Another interesting evaluation was the comparison of 
the total number of members in each state with the po- 
tential total number of available members. Accurate 
data on the number of music educators in the elementary 
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schools, high schools and colleges of each state was not 
available. However, the.number of high schools in each 
state was available in the reports of the U. S. Office of 
Education. As a tentative criterion of potential mem- 
bership in each state, it was assumed that the total 
MENC members from all sources including elementary 
schools, high schools and colleges should equal a number 
equivalent to one member per high school. Based on 
this criterion there was a wide variation in the 1946 
memberships of the various states. Some states had 
less than one per cent of a member per high school while 
a few averaged more than one member per high school. 
If each state secured a membership total for the coming 
school year equivalent to one member per high school, 
we would have 23,032 members. According to this as- 
sumed criterion, California ranks highest in its potential 
membership achievement with a total membership 
equivalent to 1.2 members per high school. On this 
same ratio of achievement for all states, the MENC 
membership totals would be approximately 28,000 mem- 


bers. 
+> 


During a dinner meeting of the State and National 
Membership Committees at the recent MENC conven- 
tion in Cleveland, more than seventy leaders were pres- 
ent from forty-six states. They rejoiced over the all- 
time record for total memberships but countered with 
the statement that potential membership had scarcely 
been tapped. “We can do far better” became the gen- 
eral expression from each area’s representative. 

The significant fact in membership promotion is that 
our membership is representative of many varied local 
activities in music education. Membership totals with- 
out reports of concurrent member-activities would be- 
come meaningless figures. Activities without their sup- 
porting and participating memberships are equally in- 
consistent. Actually, MENC memberships have come 
to be a reflection of the music education activities in 
many forms and in every area of our country. It is 





the picture of our music fellowship, each member at 
work in his local situation. United in the MENC, mem- 
berships mean strength for the profession and a vital 
music program for the American people. 


+ 


This school year brings its distinctive challenges. 
Music educators in each state have projected a rich pro- 
gram of ativities. Membership chairmen in each state 
are busily engaged in completing their committee per- 
sonnel and planning with their state and division presi- 
dents. Our headquarters office has installed new and 
modern addressograph and record equipment, and is 
assuming responsibility for the first postwar complete 
revision of the entire mailing list. Such a plan of re- 
vision requires cooperation of local committees in sup- 
plying revised and corrected lists of music educators in 
their local areas. The mailing list can only be accurate 
and effective if the complete information is supplied by 
such local committees. Survey cards have been prepared 
for use in this project, with a place for names, schools 


~» and mailing addresses of each individual actively en- 


gaged in music education. Each state chairman and 
his committees are diligently promoting this activity in 
each locality of the state. The goal toward which we 


(are reaching is that of having on file the names of all 


music educators throughout the country—a complete 
directory of music educators. Let each of us share this 
responsibility and help complete the project in record 


time. 
+ 

We are all grateful for the united effort which has 
built so well in our local areas, and in the state organiza- 
tions. We share with each other real pride in the pro- 
fessional achievements represented by the membership 
and activities of our forty state music educators asso- 
ciations. Here we have a united front for the program 
of action planned for the new school year. This is the 
spirit of fellowship whose living pulse is the MENC. 


Chile Includes Music Education 
in Revised Curriculum 


R EGARDED as of major significance in the extension of 
the program and influence of music education is the 
project now under way in Chile, in which the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference is participating, in cooperation 
with the Pan American Union, under the auspices of the 
Inter-American Educational Foundation, Inc., and the De- 
partment of State. The MENC participation is under the 
personal direction of Associate Executive Secretary Vanett 
Lawler, who is at this writing in Santiago, Chile. 

The Inter-American Educational Foundation, Inc., which 
now operates within the Department of State, is a coopera- 
tive educational project between the United States and the 
twenty other American Republics. Concerned with the de- 
velopment of educational programs, the project receives 
financial support from both the United States and the Latin 
American countries themselves. Where such work has been 
undertaken, specialists in particular fields from the United 
States have cooperated with those in the other countries. In 
some instances, rural education has been the all-important 
feature, while in others vocational education is being stressed. 
Certain countries are interested in developing their agricul- 
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tural schools, and others have been working exclusively in 
the elementary school field. 

In Chile, the program has been concerned chiefly with a 
revision of the secondary school curriculum. For over a 
year between ten and fifteen specialists from the United 
States have been working in Chile under the general direc- 
tion of Harold Spear, prominent United States authority on 
secondary school education, and Irma Salas, well-known 
Chilean authority on secondary school education and pro- 
fessor of education in the School of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Chile. It was at Miss Salas’ suggestion the Min- 
istry of Education decided to include music education as a 
part of the revised curriculum—the first Latin American Re- 
public to approach a music education setup in the secondary 
schools. In this connection, the Chilean educators asked for 
the services of the MENC, specifically requesting and under- 
writing the trip of Miss Lawler to Chile for a period of six 
weeks. 

This is Miss Lawler’s third visit to Chile. She will 
make brief stops in other South American countries on the 
return trip to the United States. 
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Marching Units! 


Here is something new and indispensable for the leader 
or director confronted with the band show problem 


FOOTBALL BAND _, 


crig]W CHART FORM: - 





By 
GEORGE “RED” BIRD 


Former Director Massillon High School Band 
Entertainment Director Cleveland Browns 
Professional Football Team 


This unusual book contains 50 charts scaled to the lithographed on heavy paper with plastic binding. 


exact measurements of a football field and ruled 
off into squares for gauging steps. There are bars 
for music cues and spaces for all other necessary 
information. Complete with instructions for using 


Four sample charts plot directions for "Fall In" and 
"Field Entrance," "Fan Fare" and a letter forma- 
tion . . . guide you in the correct use of the blank 
remaining charts on which you fill in your own 








and helpful hints on training your own unit. Book is directions for letter formations and special stunts. 


e FOR ANY SIZE OR TYPE OF MARCHING UNIT 


e SYNCHRONIZES MUSIC AND MANEUVERS, CONTINUITY, LIGHT CUES AND PROPERTIES, 
REHEARSAL OF ENTIRE PRODUCTION 


NOT A SYSTEM, BUT AN AUXILIARY FOR YOUR OWN SYSTEM OF STAGING BAND SHOWS 


COMPLETELY FLEXIBLE AND ADAPTABLE 
CONVENIENT! DURABLE! TIME-SAVING! EASY TO USE! 


price $3.50 





Published by — HOUSE OF KENNEDY, Inc., 102 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Distributed by — 

East — MUSICAL INSTRUMENT EXCHANGE, Inc., 112 W. 48th St., New York 
Midwest and West — LYON and HEALY, 243 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
CARL FISCHER, Inc., 306 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC Co., 218 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 


STREET 





Christmas Music 


Outstanding Piano Books 


CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS—Norman 
Ten Favorites for playing and coloring .. .25 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS for PIANO DUET 
Wallis—Eleven best-known Carols owe 
HAPPY CHRISTMAS—Marlowe—Carols, 
Poems, Stories—Music within second grade . 
FAMILIAR CHRISTMAS CAROLS—Pond . 
CHRISTMAS STORY IN MUSIC—Flye and 
Smart—Sixteen familiar carols—iljlustra- 
tions to be co 
B. M. CO’S CHRISTMAS CAROL BOOK 
ja tem carols for playing and 
nging—second grade—with poetry and 
beautiful illustrations sun obeenses-66e 75 


Anthems and Carols 
S$ A. v. 
2400 AT Tké BREAK OF CHRISTMAS 
DAY Cronham—M 


Se snwseseeus 15 


2358 CHILD WAS BORN IN BETHLE- 
HEM—Lubin—Advanced 


2225 CHRISTMAS SONG — GRIEG — 
Norden — Medium ............. 10 


2226 CHRISTMAS TREE — Grieg — 
Norden — Easy “ 


Be 


2278 FROM THE FOREST AND THE HILLS 
Sandbourne — Easy ............. 12 

2483 GLORIA IN EXCELSIS DEO Duncan 
Medium -20 


2356 KINGS SHALL COME FROM SABA— 
Campbell — Easy 12 


2472 METHINKS | HEAR THE HEAVENS 


RESOUND — Bedell — Easy ..... 15 
2304 OUT OF THE EAST — Noble 
SS eae eer 12 


2135 SING NOEL — Arr. Kinscella Easy .12 
2287 'TIS THE LIGHT OF CHRISTMAS 
Arr, Reymes-King .............45 15 


S. A. 


2487 ANGEL VOICES EVER SINGING 
nn French) Arr. Treharne — 


Ml esucabsdneeseiansoeseoenun 10 
2224 BABE OF BETHLEHEM—Treharne 
ME asdecarsectucesececuns 15 


2468 CHRISTMAS PRAISE—Flood Medium .12 
2289 yap OF THE BELLS—Brown 


ebbdudeedbueeeeeenbbeddan 12 
Ss. S. A. 
2147 AMID THE SILENCE—Arr. Daggett 
Eel ccsencedeanaeesasacaneses 10 
2467 CHRIST OF THE CHRISTMAS BELLS 
Cronham—Medium .............. 15 
2471 GOOD DAY, MERRY CHRISTMAS, 
GOOD DAY—Woodside—Medium ... .15 
2290 PALE STAR—Bunting—Easy ..... 10 
2068 SHEPHERDS—Cornelius-Salter 
DE “gasiattactwetaseseendeds 15 
S. S. A. A. 
2490 GOD REST YOU MERRY, GENTLE- 
MEN Arr. Garabedian Easy ..... 10 


2198 HUMBLE SHEPHERDS—Davis Easy .12 


2492 NOW THE HOLLY BEARS A BERRY 
Arr, Ramseyer (SSSAAAA) Advanced .20 


2493 0 LOVELY CHRIST-CHILD—Arr. 


Garabedian Medium ............. 15 
2491 ON THE TWENTY-FIFTH OF DE- 
CEMBER—Arr. Ramseyer Easy ..... 10 





Order Copies Sent for your 
Examination 
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From Journal Readers 





Where Can We 
Find Teachers? 


NE of the problems that plagues in- 

strument dealers these days, more 
than ever, is a shortage of teachers— 
particularly teachers of percussion in- 
struments, guitar and other fretted in- 
struments. While the public schools 
have done a magnificent job in the past 
two decades in developing teachers for 
brass and woodwinds, the instruments I 
have referred to, especially the fretted 
instruments, have been sadly neglected— 
or shall I say snubbed? 

Leaders in music education have rec- 
ognized that there is a place for the so- 
called “light” or recreational instruments 
—the guitar especially, for it is more 
than just a “recreational” instrument. 
Was it Mozart who said that the guitar 
is an orchestra in itself? We have been 
told that some of our great composers 
have used the guitar, not only for rec- 
reation, but when composing some of 
their music. 

There are thousands of young people 
who are not receiving musical experi- 
ence during their school days. Many of 
them can be reached and introduced to 
music through the medium of lighter in- 
struments, with the help of the legion 
of music dealers and competent instruc- 
tors. Many of these young people, with 
the prospect of a good livelihood, might 
be encouraged to take up teaching as a 
career. 

If through the employment of, let us 
say, two thousand new teachers, one 
new student per week per teacher is en- 
rolled, within one year over 100,000 ad- 
ditional persons would be introduced to 
music. Think what this could be made 
to mean in the terms of the MENC’s 
music advancement program! 

Perhaps “Home on the Range” on 
the guitar or “Sweet Sue” on the ma- 
rimba is considered “low-brow” from the 
standpoint of serious music education, 
but who are we to sit in judgment and 
rule that music thus created gives Joe 
Doakes a lesser degree of happiness than 
“Humoresque” played on the violin gives 
Mr. Astorbilt? 

Who will say that a guitar is out of 
place in a canoe? Who would want to 
take a piano with him, or even a trumpet 
when he goes camping? 

In practically every large city dealers 
are begging for guitar teachers, drum 
teachers, marimba teachers—yes, and 
bass viol and violin teachers, too—but 
few are to be found. The dealers who 
operate studios could use several thou- 
sand teachers today if they could find 
them. When instruments become more 
plentiful, the need for private teachers 
will become even greater, and these 
teachers can vastly supplement the work 
of the music departments of the schools. 

How shall we get teachers? By train- 
ing them in the private, semi-private and 
state schools, of course—but first of all, 
we must encourage young people to take 
up music teaching seriously. In all fair- 
ness, should we not tell these potential 


music teachers that it is just as legiti- 
mate to help give young people an in- 
troduction to musical enjoyment by way 
of the guitar as it is to teach them to 
play piano or violin? 

Not all of the boys and girls in school 
can play in bands and orchestras, even if 
they qualify. Here is one way to open 
the door to “music for every child in 
accordance with the child’s inclinations 
and capacity.” Can we not initiate a 
crusade to implement every means at our 
disposal to train and develop good teach- 
ers, not just for some of the instru- 
ments, but for all of the instruments 
that can bring musical satisfaction to 
those who learn to play them? 

—Henry S. GrossMAn, President, 
National Association of Musical Mer- 
chandise Wholesalers. 


+ 
Music for Every Child? 


667°%AN ONE LEARN TO PLAY 
C the piano with one hand? Oh, 
what I’d have given to have been 
able to play a musical instrument when 
we were in New Guinea!” . “I only 
have a twentieth of my vision left. Do 
you suppose I could learn how to play 
a few tunes on the piano?” “Do you 
give music lessons to a ‘person who 
doesn’t know a thing about music? I’ve 
always wanted to be able to play a 
piano” ... “Say, do you give singing 
lessons?” . “My hearing aid works 
swell now, but the doctor says that in 
ten years I’ll be totally deaf. I’ve been 
thinking that if I could play a piano I 
could always entertain myself. Is it too 
late to begin lessons now?” ... “I had 
lessons when I was a little tyke but I 
hated them and didn’t learn a thing.” 
This is but a small sample of what I 
hear daily from patients. Thank heavens 
that at the S. Naval Hospital in 
Philadelphia we are able to satisfy many 
of the musical longings of our patients 
and to stimulate in others an interest in 
music. Often the Red Cross Recreation 
Ward resembles a small music conserva- 
tory. We give violin, piano, voice and 
recorder lessons to all patients (the 
blind, hard of hearing, psycho-neurotic, 
amputees, skin and medical cases, etc.) 
wanting them. Quiet rooms are pro- 
vided, and daily practice. periods are 
scheduled in them for each man studying 
music. There is a chorus composed of 
patients and staff rehearsing at regular 
periods. Interested attendance also has 
been shown at vocal ensembles and in- 
strumental swing ensembles. At times, 
depending upon the talent available in 
the hospital, we have classical instru- 
mental ensembles. There is quite a sup- 
ply of wind instruments, drums, guitars, 
banjos, mandolins, ocarinas and harmon- 
icas. There are pianos in our recreation 
ward and music room, and other small 
pianos on wheels that are rolled into the 
various wards for sings or other types 
of musical entertainment. There are 
fairly large libraries of popular and 
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Vow Whasic or the Gostreccsiailieilnal 


TO START THE SCHOOL YEAR RIGHT . 








NEW in the University of Michigan Band Series 


The First Movement of 


GRIEG'S PIANO CONCERTO 


in A minor 











This great favorite of young pianists ‘ everywhere 
should be extremely popular in the entirely new 











transcription for piano and band by D. F. Bain 
Full Band with Condensed Score ...........--s----c-e-ec-ceeseseeseeees 3.50 
Full Band with Condensed Score and Full Score ............ 4.50 
Symphonic Band with Condensed Score .......2....---.---ee+e--+ 5.00 
Symphonic Band with Condensed Score and Full Score .. 6.50 
Full Score, 3.00 Condensed Score, 1.25 
Extra parts, each .40 

















BY THE BEND OF THE RIVER, EDW ARDS-LEIDZEN 
For Cornet, Clarinet in B>, and Alto Saxophone in E>. With piano accompaniment, 
each 50 


THE LORD’S PRAYER, MALOTTE-LAKE 
For Cornet, Clarinet in B>, Alto Saxophone in E>, and Trombone. With piano ac- 


companiment, each 50 
OH PROMISE ME, DeKOVEN-LEIDZEN 
For Cornet, and Clarinet in B>. With piano accompaniment, each 50 


SYLVIA, SPEAKS-LEIDZEN 
For Clarinet in Bb, and Alto Saxophone in E>. With piano accompaniment, each .50 


TEN STAR SOLO COLLECTION OF FAVORITE MELODIES, MAYHEW 


LAKE (Arr.) 
For Cornet, Clarinet in B>, Alto Saxophone in E>, and Trombone. With piano ac- 
companiment, each 1.00 


29 CORNET SOLOS —— 


. 7 . SS SSS 
with piano accompaniment 


S 
NSS 


Famous songs collected and arranged by 
WALTER BEELER 


CONTENTS: Alvarez, La Partida; Bach, My heart ever faithful; Bland, 
Carry me back to old Virginny; Bohm, Calm as the night; Brahms, 
Cradle Song, Sapphic Ode; DeKoven, Oh promise me; Dvorak, Songs 
my mother taught me; English Air, Drink to me only with thine eyes; 
Franz, Dedication; Giordani, Dearest, believe (Caro mio ben); Godard, 
Berceuse, from "Jocelyn"; Gounod, Dio possente, from “Faust''; Grever, 
Jurame (Promise, love); Grieg, | love thee, Solvejg's Song; Gruber, 
Silent night, Holy night; Hageman, Charity; Massenet, Elegie; Molloy, 
Love's old sweet song; Rimsky-Korsakoff, A Song of India, from 
"Sadko'"; Saint-Saens, My heart at thy sweet voice; Schubert, Ave 
Maria, Du bist die Ruh’ (Thou art repose), Who is Sylvia?; Schumann, 
The lotus flower; Scott, Annie Laurie; Tchaikovsky, None but the 














lonely heart; Thomas, Know'st thou not that fair land? $1.00 
New York 17 Cleveland 14 Los Angeles 55 
3 East 43rd St. 43 The Arcade 700 West 7th St. 








ORDER THIS NEW MUSIC TODAY 
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Original Authentic 


Wind Ensembles 

















By great masters and outstanding 
contemporaries — originally writ- 
ten for wind instruments and not 
arbitrarily arranged. Carefully ed- 
ited by RICHARD FRANKO GOLD- 
MAN, accurate and authentic, these 
are delightful additions to the 
repertory of all wind instrument 
players, amateur or professional. 

In this Mercury series are com- 
positions for two to five instru- 
ments, ranging in difficulty from 
easy to moderately difficult. All of 
the music is published for the first 
time in America. 


SSS 


SCHUBERT 
5 LITTLE DUETS 


VERSION A: .for 2 Horns (Original) 

VERSION B: for Cornets, Trumpets, 
Clarinets or Baritones 

VERSION C: for Flutes, Oboes or 
Saxophones 


PRICE: 50c each 
MOZART 


ADAGIO IN B’ 
FOR CLARINET QUINTET 
(3 Bb Clarinets, Alto Clarinet (4th 
Bo Clarinet or Alto Saxophone), 
and Bass Clarinet (or Bassoon) 
PRICE: Score and 7 parts $2.50 
Score: 75c Parts 35c 


MONTEVERDI 
SUITE FOR 5 BRASS 
INSTRUMENTS 


(2 Cornets or Bd Trumpets, Ist 
Trombone (Horn in F or Baritone), 
2nd Trombone (or Baritone), Bass 
Trombone (or Tuba). EDITED BY 
SYDNEY BECK. 

PRICE: Score and 6 parts $2.50 
Score: 75c Parts 35c 

ROSSINI 


QUARTET IN F 


FOR WOODWINDS 
(Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and 
Bassoon 


) 
PRICE: Score and 4 parts $3.00 
Score: $1.00 Parts 50c 


MILHAUD 


TWO SKETCHES 

l. Madrigal 2. Pastoral 
FOR WOODWIND QUINTET 
PRICE: Score and 5 parts $2.50 
Score: $1.00 Parts 40c 
Other Works In Preparation 
Send For Complete Announce- 
ment 


























Mercury Music Corp. 
47 W 63rd St., New York 23 
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classical recordings, and victrolas on 
which to play them. Through the kind- 
ness of Philadelphia musical organiza- 
tions and others, our patients have the 
opportunity of attending from two to 
three concerts a week during the music 
season. It is thrilling to see the response 
of the men to all of these musical op- 
portunities. 

Yet, this very response has made me 
wonder whether we music supervisors 
and private music teachers haven’t been 
“missing the boat.” 

My job with the Red Cross in military 
hospitals is similar to that of my fellow 
recreation workers, mainly to lead pa- 
tients through diversional activities to 
better adjustments to hospital situations, 
thus aiding recoveries, and to better fu- 
ture adjustments following their dis- 
charge from the hospital. 

The magnificent spirit of our patients 
has been demonstrated again and again; 
but it is a sad indictment of education 
in general that, prior to entering a hos- 
pital, an appalling number of these men 
thought of leisure time only in terms of 
taverns and associated activities and had 
no hobby or interests to help them. 
Amazingly few of the thousands we see 
can sing or play an instrument or read 
a note of music. It’s high time that we 
music educators ask ourselves why such 
conditions prevail. 


+> 


Are we still too busy in our school 
systems preparing for contests and festi- 
vals to take note of any but the talented 
youngsters? Are we expending all of 
our efforts on bigger bands, orchestras 
and choruses and neglecting the small 
ensembles in which each child is made 
to feel responsible for his part? Surely 
it is no longer necessary to sell the value 
of music to the school board by giving 
repeated performances that tax the 
strength of the teacher and prevent him 
from devoting his attention to the great 
mass of pupils. 

Are we cognizant of the fact that the 
finest musicians and educators are needed 
in the elementary schools? It is there 
that a love for music should be caught 
and fostered. 

Is the music program an outgrowth of 
the children’s experiences and other 
classroom activities, or is it a formal cut- 
and-dried affair? Is a child’s taste in 
music guided, or does the teacher impose 
his own likes and dislikes? Is there op- 
portunity for listening to and writing 
music from the first grade on up? 

Does the elementary school music pro- 
gram consist of vocal work only, or is 
there provision for instrumental music, 
too? From the third grade on up chil- 
dren can be taught to play recorders, 
ancient flutes. There are excellent plastic 
ones on the market today. Boys of the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades, whose 
voices are beginning to change, can be 
carried through a musically discouraging 
period by giving them something to blow. 
Children can be taught to make their 
own recorders, which will lend impetus 
to their learning to play them. Whether 
singing or playing music, children should 
learn to read notes. They should be 
led to want to do it rather than have the 
activity forced upon them. 

Mandolins, guitars, banjos can have 
their place in the school music program, 
too. If properly taught, they can be of 
real value. 

Are private music teachers aware of 
the child’s experiences? Do they vary 








METHODS 


of Distinction 


Modern Method for 
Boehm Flute 
by Arthur Brooke 


A RSSEEEI SEES ho nee ee $1.75 
ar. Ie ane -iieemaiiasstenieninn a 
Complete, Paper Covers .....--....c-cessse-0- 3.50 


Klose’s Clarinet Method 


Revised by Jan Williams 


SLE nee 
See eee 
Complete, Paper Covers 





Lazarus’ Clarinet Method 
Revised by G. Langenus 





AS $1.75 
SIE” UE iaibiiciiciaepentiablonsobinened ae 
|S) Sea 2.20 
Complete, Paper Covers 220..........-.s0c0-:+-+ 4.50 


Bettoney-Baermann Method 


ee 88 Eee 
i) ees snd 








Complete, Paper Covers 


Wessenborn Method 
for Bassoon 
Revised by F. Bettoney 
sic cieccenieiceidtinneidctnassnntninel $2.00 
The Arban-Clarke 
Method for Cornet 
Revised by H. L. Clarke 


RR a ee eee a $1.75 
FREER ik eee ... 2.00 
Complete, Paper Covers ....0.............-.-+. 3.50 


Franz Method 
For French Horn 


Revised by F. Gebhardt 
Complete, Paper Covers ...................-.-..-.62.25 


Cornette’s Method 
for Trombone 
Complete, Paper Covers ........................61.50 


Modern Universal 
Method for Baritone 
and Slide Trombone 


Compiled and arranged by 
Aaron Shapiro 





[We will send music on 30 days’ approv- 
al to Music Supervisors.] 





In addition to methods we publish many 
solos and studies and ensembles for 
woodwind and brass instruments. Ask 
for our latest catalogs. 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., INC. 
Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 
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- WITH MODERN IDEAS oz 
ABOUT BAND INSTRUMENTS! 


@ Even before the turn of the century these Conn Craftsmen were veterans 
of their trade—seasoned artisans who devoted their entire working time 
to their craft. These men are sti// building band instruments at Conn, 
contributing their skill, their experience, and their ideas which are un- 
surpassed in the industry. Their combined experience at Conn represents 
a total of 329 years, each of them having more than 45 consecutive years, 
beginning back in the days of the horse and buggy and the “handle- 
bar mustache.” Nowhere else in the entire band instrument industry is there 
a larger functioning group of men with such experience, such skill and 
such devotion to their jobs! 

By providing the latest, most modern precision tools and machinery 
to aid these experienced craftsmen, Conn keeps ahead of the industry 
with outstanding new instruments which are easy to play, accurate in 
intonation and beautiful in tonal quality. Rely on these craftsmen to 
produce the best instruments money can buy... they’re doing it every day! 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C.G. CONN LTD., ELKHART, IND. 
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Fred W. Schaefer has been 
assembling instruments at 
Conn since Nov. 6, 1890. 
























“CHOICE OF THE ARTISTS” * k x WN" OF CHAMPIONS” 


Billy Mott, who joined Conn 
in 1897, makes final adjust- 
ments on a 1946 trumpet. 






This advertisement 1s one of a series 
devoted to Conn Craftsmen. 
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Ted Pounder has inspected Hy 
and assembled Conn brass 
instruments for 53 years. hl 


+ 


The steady, skilled hands of ‘‘Doc”’ Stenberg, right, and 
his brother Julius, have engraved Conn instruments for 
125 years. *‘Doc’’ started in 1880, his brother in 1887. 
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When = Need Choral Material 





HALL & MS rac any 


HORAL OCTAVOS 


MIXED VOICES 









Rime: Lenten 





warns Lev Us Acs Rapes 
SATEA Cop Dee Langue 


proval, for you ae it 
are a director and do 


HALL & M 





432 S$. Wabash Ave. 


turn to your set of 


complete miniatures of 


HALL & 
McCREARY 
CHORAL 
OCTAVOS 


where you may inspect every note and 
word of an infinite variety of better 
music marked by expert craftsmanship 
in arrangement and style. If you have 
kept a reference file of all of the minia- 
tures which have been mailed to date, 
you have saved all the time, trouble and 
expense of sending for music on ap- 
at hand and at the right time. If you 
not have these miniatures, write us and 


you'll receive all future mailings. FREE, of course. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
Publishers of Better Music 


Chicago 5, Ill. 











THE TONE HEARD ‘ROUND THE WORLD 








In Every Clime and Country 


Haynes Craftsman-made Instruments 


Are Used 


by Leading Flute Players 


THEIR OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS: 


Perfect Intonation! Light Responsive Action! 
Modelled Bodies and Key Mechanism! 


Specially Designed Head Joint 


Beautifully 
Above all, a New 
Guaranteeing Even Balance 


and Full Rich Low Tones as well as a Fine Middle and High 





Register. 
NEW CATALOG UPON REQUEST 
ASTER 
wt WANES . up. TRADE MARKS “ fo 
Wu. HayNes Co USED ON 
BOSTON. MASS HAYNES FLUTES 
nade Yenet nese FOR YOUR PROTECTION rn Cyst 























WM. S. HAYNES COMPANY 


108 Massachusetts Ave. 


Boston 15, Mass. 


Branch: WM. S. HAYNES STUDIOS, INC. 


33 West Fifty-first St., Suite 4, 


New York 19, New York 











When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JOURNAL 











IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE 


IF YOU KNOW ANYONE WHO IS AVAILABLE 


WE HAVE SPECIFIC CALLS FOR 


Band and Orchestra Teachers—Violinists, ’Cellists—Woodwind 
or Brass Teachers—Voice Teachers—Music and Art Teachers—Piano Teachers 


MEN OR WOMEN 
Cc. E. LUTTON, Mgr. :-: 64 E. JACKSON BLVD., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Music Dept. 
If listed with me—Is your record up to date? 
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their methods and materials with differ- 
ent children or with the same child as 
his needs change? Do they ask them- 
selves why children begin music lessons 
so enthusiastically and then drop their 
music lessons after a few years? 

Do all music teachers realize the value 
of the imitative quality of children? Are 
we all too busy to be honestly enthusi- 
astic about our work? Enthusiasm is 
caught, not taught. 

For years we've heard the words 
“Music for Every Child” applied to a 
desired program in our public schools. 
Experiences with our war sick and 
wounded have proved that these words 
have remained but a slogan. Now is 
the time for us to make music for every 
child a reality so that never again in our 
history will we be confronted by thou- 
sands of young people with no whole- 
some means of diversion. 

—MINERVA PeEpInsky, Music Director 
and Recreation Worker, U. S. Naval 
Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Holyday for Strings 


ORE GOOD MUSIC is available 

for the languishing string section, 

problem child of current music 
education, than one would suspect from 
examining many programs of Christmas 
music. Perhaps the following list of 
string music of moderate difficulty may 
make a slight contribution to much- 
needed varying of Christmas programs 
and to giving the strings a chance to 
“shine.” 

In John Ireland’s quaint but effective 
The Holy Boy the string family may 
either accompany the choral version or 
play the carol independently. The ar- 
rangement is the same in either case. 
Peter Warlock’s Balulalow provides an 
interesting and unhackneyed soprano solo 
with string quartet accompaniment. For 
a combination of wind instruments with 
strings there is an early Pastorale per la 
Notte della Nativitate Christi by J. D. 
Heinichen. While the best instrumenta- 
tion for this number has two oboes for 
the solo parts, string quartet and organ, 
substitution of flutes or transposed 
clarinets for the oboes is feasible, and 
the piano may replace the organ. This 
Pastorale, like most others, becomes 
monotonous unless it is well done—not 
too slow, with good tone and careful 
observance of dynamics. 

Some fun on a Christmas program is 
assured by a rousing performance of 
Haydn’s Toy Symphony. The strings 
provide the musical background for the 
galaxy of soloists in the three short 
movements. Usually sedate teachers ap- 
parently feel released from inhibitions 
when given the opportunity to perform 
as cuckoo, nightingale, quail or in any 
other of the solo parts. This symphony 
is sure-fire. 

There are many Christmas pieces for 
strings alone. Alfred Pochon has made 
a pleasing setting of The First Noel for 
string quartet. The Valse from Rebi- 
koff’s opera The Christmas Tree is a 
melodious light piece which deserves a 
place on seasonal programs. Rich-sound- 
ing arrangements may be made of Von 
Himmel Hoch and of various chorales 
from Bach’s Christmas Oratorio. The 
Pastoral Symphony from this oratorio is 
available in an arrangement by W. G 
Whittaker for four solo violins, string 
orchestra and piano or organ. In this 
number the relationship between solo 
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parts and tutti is rather subtle; it should 
be clearly defined in performance. The 
Overture to The Messwh is in Albert 
Stoessel’s “University String Orchestra 
Album.” This French overture is ef- 
fective even when taken out of its con- 
text, and is excellent for training a 
string group in solid, balanced, and ac- 
curate playing. The Pastoral Symphony 
from Handel's masterpiece, arranged for 
string orchestra by Stuart Hoppin, will 
add a note of serenity to any Christmas 
program. Not as long as its Bach 
counterpart, the Handel is easier to sus- 
tain in mood and to keep from monotony. 

Most important, musically, of all the 
holyday music originally written for 
strings is that to be found in the “Christ- 
mas Concertos” by early Italian com- 
posers. These works, in the concerto 
grosso style, have the usual concertino 
or small group of.solo instruments sup- 
ported by the tutti or full string orches- 
tra with continuo for keyboard. One of 
the movements is usually a_pastorale. 
These works “sound” in a way that con- 
siderable much later music does not, and 
the best of them exhibit that nobility 
of feeling found in the string music of 
the better early Italian writers. These 
concertos are modest in their technical 
demands; a string orchestra of average 
ability can play them in such a way as 
to provide genuine musical pleasure. 
They deserve to be heard more oiten 
than they are. 

The Concerto grosso per il santissimo 
Natale by Francesco Manfredini is for 
a concertino of two solo violins with the 
usual tutti string parts and organ or 
piano continuo. The first movement, 
Pastorale, is sometimes played alone. The 
second movement is an expressive Largo 
which leads into the rippling finale— 
Allegro. 

Guiseppe Torelli wrote a Concerto a 
4, m forma di Pastorale per il santissimo 
Natale for the same instrumentation as 
Manfredini’s concerto. This work has 
real charm and appeal. The first section, 
after a slow introduction, is a Vivace 
with an infectious rhythmic swing. The 
Largo alternates expressive solo passages 
with staccato tutti chords. The final 
Vivace has a lively dance-like quality 
that brings this beautiful concerto to a 
stirring close. 

Best-known of all such concertos is 
the Concerto Grosso, Op. 6 No. &— 
Fatto per la notte di natale by Arcangelo 
Corelli. This is a masterpiece of its 
kind and period. The concertino is for 
two violins and cello. In his edition, 
W. G. Whittaker advises use of two 
pianos or harpsichords, one playing with 
the solo group and the other with the 
ripieno parts. The last movement is the 
Pastorale, which may be used as a sep- 
arate number. Preceding it are a series 
of short movements, alternating between 
slow and fast and containing a remark- 
able variety of invention. One lovely 
touch indicated in the Whittaker edition 
is the sustaining in the ripieno of the 
root and fifth of the final G minor chord 
which precedes the Pastorale. When 
these tones are held softly for just the 
right length of time, the entrance of the 
first chord ot the G major Pastorale pro- 
duces an almost magical effect. This 
point is mentioned because it exemplifies 
the “maximum effect with minimum 
means” to be found again and again in 
this music. 

The list of suggested works given 
above is by no means all-inclusive. The 
diligent searcher for material will find 
much more that he can use to enhance 
his Christmas programs and to provide 
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612 Give Peace in Our Time ..................................Tchaikovsky-Winslow ..........00 AS 
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FINEST QUALITY GUT AND WOUND STRINGS 
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interesting and playable material for his 





BAND NOTICE 


string ensemble. Isn’t it time the “Holi- 
day for Strings” came to an end with 
the restoration of these beautiful, if 
difficult, instruments to their rightful 
place in the scheme of things musical? 
—C.irrorp A. Cook, Director of Mu- 
sic, Judson College, Marion, Alabama. 





The band arrangement of the old folk 
song WAYFARING STRANGER by Ernest 
Lubin is one of the most beautiful things 
ever published. Convince yourself. Con- 
cert Band $1.50 — Sym. Band §2.50. 
At dealers or DAVID GORNSTON, 117 
W. 48th St., N.Y.C. Catalog on request. 
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PIANO 


John Thompson's NOTE SPELLER 
The only music-writing book designed 
to progress in exactly the same order 
as the lessons of the keyboard. 
Teaches Elementary Notation, Time 
Values and induces the young pupil to 
use the ear as well as the eye $ .50 


Themes from PIANO CONCERTOS 
Miniature Settings of Well-known Con- 
certos. Arranged for Piano Solo by 
John Thompson 1.00 
SCHEHERAZADE by N. Rimsky- Kersakov 
Simplified for Slane Solo by Chester 
Wallis -60 
GRIEG Simplified 
Twelve favorite compositions arranged 
for piano solo by Chester Wallis -60 


SCHUMANN Simplified 

Fourteen favorite compositions arranged 

for piano solo by Chester Wallis -60 
CHOPIN Simplified 

Twelve favorite compositions arranged 

by Chester Wallis -60 


KINDERGARTEN 
AND PRIMARY 


AT THE ZOO by Astrid Ramsey 
Little Songs lee Little Pianists, Words, 
music and pictures . .50 
MUSIC AND PICTURES by June “Wey- 
bright. A beginning book for young 
pianists encouraging the coordination 
of music and art on the child’s own 
level -60 
LITTLE FRIENDS OF MUSICLAND by 
Eula Ashworth Lindfors 
A musical drawing. coloring and writ- 
ing book for little fingers - . 1.00 


OPERETTAS 


THE OBLIGING CLOCK 
An operetta for children’s voices by 
Eleanor Hammond and Faith C. Wil- 
son. Story: On Christmas night one 
year, not long ago, Jack and Jill began 
to feel sorry that next Christmas was 
a whole year away. Confided the 
timepiece in the corner, I'll be glad to 
arrange the } ag so that Christmas 
comes every da 
Vocal Score he § Dialogue and ope 
Directions -60 

H.M.S. PINAFORE 
Operetta in two acts, Abridged Version 
for Schools. Text and Lyrics by W. S. 
Gilbert, Adapted by Thomas M. Hayes. 
Music by Sir Arthur Sullivan, Arranged 
by Bryceson Treharne. Story: Ralph 
Rackstraw, a common sailor, has fallen 
in love with his Captain's daughter. 
Josephine. Sir Joseph Porter, of the 
Royal Navy. who also seeks the hand 
of Josephine, visits the Pinafore for an 
interview with her and her father. 
Vocal Score with dialogue and ompe 
Directions -75 


The WILLIS 


MUSIC COMPANY 
124 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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to sing bass and carries his part ac- 
curately! If a teacher tried to pro- 
mote a social relationship with his 
official superior, that might be con- 
demned as unprofessional; but a so- 
cial invitation in the name of a teach- 
ers’ association is a gracious gesture, 
and it is safe to say that most admin- 
istrators like it. 

(3) A state teachers’ association of- 
fers opportunities for leadership. It 
is a fact that an important considera- 
tion in the selection of men for posi- 
tions of educational leadership is the 
extent to which the candidates have 
been active in professional organiza- 
tions. 

Many members take a rather passive 
role in the work of a teachers’ associa- 
tion. Teachers so frequently have to 
take outside jobs to make ends meet 
that few are inclined to give much 
time to their professional organiza- 
tions. Music teachers especially tind 
themselves tied up with private lessons 
and dance jobs. Giving time to a 
teachers’ association must be looked 
upon as an investment, if one is “asso- 
ciation minded,” since it often means 
giving up an opportunity to earn a 
few dollars, or at least to spend an 
evening at home with the children. 
There is every chance for a person 
with initiative and leadership to rise 
in a teachers’ association—and it is 
entirely justifiable and should be en- 
couraged to the limit. There is no 
greater service an association can per- 
form for its members than that of 
enabling them to grow in strength and 
usefulness through the development of 
their powers of leadership. 


(4) The association can do much to 
improve the status and recognition of 
teachers. There are some communities 
that have favorable working conditions 
and fairly stable salary scales. There 
are many that do not. In a matter of 
this kind, the fighting most probably 
will be done by the state education as- 
sociation, but the music educators’ as- 
sociation, as an auxiliary, ought to per- 
form its full share of the labor. 


(5) An important matter, allied to 
the preceding, which the music teach- 
ers’ association can and must fight out 
for itself, is the protection of stand- 
ards and qualifications for music 
teachers—not merely the protection 
but the elevation and improvement of 
these standards. The requirements 
for certification should be guarded 
jealously by the association. There is 
sometimes talk about keeping out de- 
serving teachers through the rigidity 
of certification requirements, but the 
tendency in any teachers’ association 
is to want to improve the quality of 
the profession. Pressure to lower the 
standards will not come from within 
the ranks. An alert association needs 
to watch the official standards for 
teacher certification, especially in times 
when teachers are scarce, and it may 
be considered expedient to relax the 
cultural and educational requirements 
for teachers. 


(6) The association is in a position 
to replenish itselt and the profession 
by acting as a foster mother for pro- 
spective teachers and fledglings just 
trying their wings as teachers. This 
is good for the association and good 
for the profession. Every association 
needs “new blood.” On the other 
hand, the new teacher needs more 
than just a job. He needs to be made 
to feel that he “belongs” among teach- 
ers. He needs to be taken in and 
given an opportunity to learn and to 
grow through the contacts he makes 
and the activities in which he will 
profitably engage. 

There is also in this category a 
group of purposes for music teachers’ 
associations which apply particularly 
to the improvement of teaching. These 
include some of the purposes which 
most commonly engage the attention 
of teachers’ associations. One of the 
most comprehensive of these purposes 
is the study of common problems. 
Among the most vital of such prob- 
lems is that of curriculum credit and 
course content. Some secondary 
schools give music instruction of broad 
scope, with full and varied offerings, 
providing opportunity for pupils of al- 
most every degree of musical interest, 
talent, and preparation to gain rich and 
fruitful experiences. Many others, 
however, allow the barest opportunity 
for music education. The state asso- 
ciation should concern itself with set- 
ting up a minimum number of curricu- 
lar offerings in music, which it recom- 
mends for all high schools. It should 
also set up a minimum course of ele- 
mentary school achievement recom- 
mended for statewide use. The asso- 
ciation should then work to obtain the 
approval of the state educational au- 
thorities. It should then work further 
for the adoption of these curricula by 
the schools. 

Most associations make much of 
clinics, forums, demonstrations, and 
exhibits of materials and aids. These 
offer tangible and immediate help to 
the teacher in the solution of specific 
problems. The attendance and interest 
usually are good. Members feel they 
are getting something in return for 
their dues. The desire to get specific 
help in teaching is commendable, 
though it does not atone for the in- 
difference to some of the funda- 
mentally more important if less tangi- 
ble purposes of the association. 


Another large field of activity that 
the state association can develop for 
the improvement of teaching is that of 
experimentation and research. An ex- 
cellent example has been set by the 
Music Educators National Conference, 
which has kept as many as forty com- 
mittees occupied in a great variety of 
areas. The National Council of Teach- 
ers of English pursues a similar plan. 
In a state association it will be neces- 
sary to avoid duplication of what is 
being done on a national scale, but 
similar work should be carried on, em- 
phasizing the conditions and needs that 
apply particularly to the state. Often 
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| HAMPTON SYMPHONIC | 
j Hampton’s Orchestra Series, unabridged, authentic 1 
{ reproductions of the great classics, are welcomed 
} by musicians everywhere. These American editions , 
are a delight to conductors, musical supervisors and { 
} students. 
} At these exceptionally low prices, any school or ama- { 
teur orchestra can afford to buy standard music more {4 
} cheaply than ever before. 
{ 
} 
} COMPLETE LIST OF WORKS IN THE HAMPTON ORCHESTRA LIBRARY. 
} Extra Extra : 
. Full Set of Set Set Set String Other 
Vol. Composer Title Score Parts A B Cc Parts Parts 4 
} 1. SMETANA—Moldau (Vitava) . $3.00 $5.50 $8.50 $13.75 $17.25 $35 $.70 ¢ 
} 2. ENESCO—Rumanian Rhapsody No. |, Op. 7 4.00 6.00 10.00 16.00 20.00 .40 80 
3. MOZART—"Don Giovanni" Overture 1.50 2.50 4.00 8.50 11.50 .30 60 { 
} 4. HAYDN—Symphony No. 10! ("The Clock") 2.50 4.50 7.00 12.25 15.75 35 70 4 
, «<5. BRAHMS—Symphony No. 2, Op. 73 _...... 3.00 7.50 10.50 16.50 20.50 40 80 ' 
6. STRAUSS—"Emperor" Waltzes, Op. 437 .... 2.00 3.00 5.00 9.50 12.50 30 .60 
7. GOLDMARK—"Sakuntala” Overture, Op. 13... > 350 450——‘iawOt«i iti = 38 
} 8. IPPOLITOW-IWANOW—Caucasion Sketches, ai 10 3.00 5.00 8.00 14.00 18.00 40 80 { 
, 9. PROKOFIEFF—Classical Symphony ...... 3.00 5.50 8.50 13.75 17.25 35 70 
10. BRAHMS—"Academic Festival" Overture . 3.00 5.00 8.00 14.00 18.00 .40 80 4 
} 11. BEETHOVEN—Symphony No. 7, Op. 92 . .. 350 650 10.00 16.00 20.00 4080 
} 12. SCHUBERT—Symphony No. 5 (Bb major) _...... . 2,50 4.50 7.00 12.25 15.75 35 .70 
13. SCHUMANN—Symphony No. |, Op. 38 (' ‘Spring” . 4.50 6.50 11.00 17.50 21.50 40 80 4 
} 14. RIMSKY- KARSAKOW—Capriccio Espagnol, Op. 34 .. 4.00 6.50 10.50 16.50 20.50 40 80 4 
p IS. STRAUSS—"Tales from the Vienna Woods," Op. 325 2.00 3.50 5.50 9.50 11.75 .30 .60 ! 
16. LISZT—Les Preludes ........................ 3.50 5.50 9.00 13.50 16.50 30 .60 
b 17. BEETHOVEN—"Leonore™ Overture No. 3, Op. Tle . 3.00 5.00 8.00 12.75 16.50 .30 60 { 
} 18. MOZART—Symphony No. 35 ("Haffner") . 250 4.00 6.50 12.60 16.50 4080 
; 19. MENDELSSOHN—Symphony No. 3, Op. 56 ("Scotch" ? 3.50 7.50 11.00 17.00 21.00 40 80 
20. CHABRIER—Espana—Rhapsody _.... 3.00 6.00 9.00 14.75 18.00 40 80 4 
} 23. BEETHOVEN—Symphony No. 8, Op. 93 0. _ 3.00 6.00 9.00 15.50 18.50 40 80 { 
‘ 24. WAGNER—Prelude and Love Death (Tristan and Isolde) 2.00 4.50 6.50 10.75 12.75 .30 .60 
25. SCHUBERT—"Rosamunde" (Zauberharfe) Overture . 3.00 4.00 7.00 12.25 15.75 30 60 
} EACH MAY BE PLAYED WITHOUT THE PAYMENT OF PERFORMANCE FEES 4 
} OF ANY DESCRIPTION. : 
} SET A—Full Score and complete Set of Parts. { 
} Set B—Full Score and complete Set of Parts plus 6-Ist Violins, 6-2nd Violins, 3-Violas, 3-Cellos, 4-Bass. { 
' Set C—Full Score and complete Set of Parts plus 7-Ist Violins, 7-2nd Violins, 6-Violas, 5-Cellos, 5-Bass. 
{ 
} 
' HAMPTON MINIATURE ARROW SCORES 
1. Rimsky-Korsakow ........... $l. 5. Stravinsky Ballets - 1.75 . Rossini Overtures ................$1.25 
‘ Rimsky-Korsak $1.25 S ky Ball $ 9. Rossini O $1.2 ‘ 
2. Mozart-Gluck Overtures .. 1.25 | 6. Modern Overtures ... 1.25 | 10. Opera Overtures ............. 1.25 ‘ 
} 3. Beethoven Overtures - 1.25 | 7. French Works ............. 1.25 | Il. Works of Mendelssohn ... 1.25 { 
} 4. Miscellaneous Works ... 1.25 | 8. Russian-Bohemian Works . 1.25 | 12. Works of Schubert, Weber, 
Schumena ...................... 1.25 , 
} ‘ 
Available at your Music Dealer or from { 
{ 
EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
; RCA BUILDING RADIO CITY NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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ESU BAMBINO 


by Pietro A. Yon 


is now available in arrangements 
for Band and Orchestra and is 
recommended for all 
Christmas School Programs 


ORCHESTRA, ARRANGED by MAURICE BARON 
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ELKAN - VOGEL CHORAL SERIES 


New Publications 


Ravel-Flkon — Bolero — SBA..........cccccccccccccccecs 25 
Chopin-Davidson — POLONAISE — SATB and SSA....... 16 
Matthews, H. A. — BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON — 
CE CP eee eter rer Tore 25 
Elmore, R. — OUT OF THE DEPTHS (Psalm 130) — SSA 
I BI, occ knees cocsscsncwseese 20 
Presser, Wm. — BOW DOWN THINE EAR, O LORD (Psalm 
ES Ne reser rrr Ty Tere re rrr 16 
King, M. S. — GOD BE MERCIFUL — SATB............... 15 
Henderson, E. (Walt Whitman Poems) 
THE LAST INVOCATION — SATB................... 15 
WEAVE IN MY HARDY LIFE — SATB............... 18 


(Sample copies sent upon request) 


ELKAN - VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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the work on the national plane ex- 
tends to or has its beginning in the 
state association; often the work is 
amplified, or taken to the “grass 
roots,” by the state program. For 
example, the MENC Committee on 
Contemporary Music carries on a very 
active program, which was given vivid 
presentation during the last biennial 
convention. In New Jersey, the ideas 
of the national committee, together 
with new ideas that are made par- 
ticularly feasible through New Jer- 
sey’s metropolitan location, are put 
into practical use by music teachers 
and pupils. The small size of the 
state makes it possible for many 
teachers to get first-hand experiences 
who might otherwise never be able to 
see the work presented by the national 
committee.* 


III 


The last category deals with pur- 
poses aiming at the improvement of 
opportunities to enrich the pupils’ lives 
through music. In a sense, that is the 
ultimate purpose of all activity of 
every description related to music edu- 
cation. 

The purposes in this category are 
rather thoroughly pursued by state 
music teachers’ associations. Most 
states have festivals, all-state chorus, 
band, and orchestra concerts, and con- 
tests or auditions for individuals and 
groups. The advantages of such ac- 
tivities are too obvious to require men- 
tion; they are generally considered in- 
valuable for the stimulation of interest 
and the encouragement to seek greater 
achievement. 

One of the outstanding features of 
these pursuits is the fact that they 
give something to pupils which often 
cannot be obtained in their own com- 
munities. Take the all-state orchestra 
as an example. In New Jersey there 
are few schools that can assemble a 
full symphony orchestra. The talented 
pupil in an “underprivileged” school 
finds in the all-state orchestra an op- 
portunity for rich experience which 
might never come to him in any other 
way. Even the best players find new 
and broader experiences through these 
activities. It is not unusual for play- 
ers from different parts of the state to 
get together, for example, in such an 
uncommon ensemble as a trio of two 
oboes and a bassoon. 


+ 


This discussion of the purposes of 
a state music teachers’ association is 
not intended as an exhaustive study. 
Other aspects could be suggested — 
and also it is possible to disagree with 
some of the proposals that have been 
made here. But, if this examination 
of purposes serves only to show that 
there are opportunities for us to ad- 
vance the effectiveness of music edu- 
cation more broadly and more fully, 
it will have done some good. 





*In connection with the author’s comment 
on committee activities, it is of interest to 
note that affiliated state organizations are to 
have opportunity to participate directly in a 
number of nation-wide projects and activities 
through an extension of the MENC ésstate- 
division-national committee organization plan, 
Under this plan, state committees will serve 
as units of the national committees, while at 
the same time functioning within their re- 
spective‘ states in the manner described by 
Mr. Gordon. Among the areas or phases to 
be thus covered on a nation-wide basis will 
be creative music projects, teacher-training 
student activities, piano teaching, opera 
listening and student. activities (in coopera- 
tion with the Metropolitan Opera Guild), edu- 
cational films.—The Editors. 
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hai during the occupation, and in free 
China, especially in Chengtu and 
Chungking, with increasing frequency, 
and with marked improvement in 
quality. Concerts were sometimes of 
the glee club variety, or largely war 
songs, or lighter operettas, or such 
oratorios as the “Messiah,” “Elijah,” 
and Elgar’s “Light of Life.” Aside 
from the long established Five Uni- 
versities’ Chorus (which later became 
Six) and the usual two choirs and two 
glee clubs which belonged, one each, 
to the work of Ginling and West 
China Union University, by °43 each 
refugee institution had its own chorus. 
In addition, there was a small stu- 
dent chorus which was very good, 
an orchestra—the only student orches- 
tra in China except that of the Chung- 
king Conservatory, and an entirely stu- 
dent-managed Hawaiian band. These or- 
ganizations were each giving concerts as 
fast as they could prepare them for war 
relief in some form. The reasons for 
this were their enthusiasm, to be sure, 
and also because this was the easiest 
way to raise money. Transportation 
became more and more difficult so 
that even the first-aid bandages, made 
by students and faculty members, 
could not be transported to the front. 
Until the United States Air Force 
insisted on having educated men to 
whom they could teach the use of 
modern weapons, late in the war, the 
Chinese government had wisely re- 
fused to permit college and university 
men ta enlist for ordinary military 
training. The reason for this was that 
the number of university students was 
and still is so very small that no other 
course was possible. 

The teaching of harmony and 
counterpoint presents very interesting 
problems. The only serious attempt 
to teach the old Chinese music and 
instruments is being made in Chung- 
king Conservatory. Mission schools 
have neither the equipment, staff, nor 
money equal to the task of including 
Chinese music in the curriculum. How- 
ever, a fair amount of modern Chinese 
music is constantly in use. More would 
have been used if we could have got- 
ten it. Most of the modern music, es- 
pecially war songs, could be bought 
only in number notation—melodies and 
words only. I have encouraged my 
students to experiment in treating Chi- 
nese folk tunes both harmonically and 
contrapuntally, and also to make music 
of their own in Chinese style. I feel that, 
except for very rhythmic music, like 
marches, the contrapuntal treatment of 
Chinese scale melodies is better than 
the harmonic; is nearer to the melodic 
genius of Chinese music. I see no 
good reason, however, for limiting 
writing in Chinese style to the five- 
tone scale, unless the composition is 
based on a melody which is purely in 
that scale. Many ancient melodies and 
folk songs also use six and sometimes 
all seven tones of our scale. Their 
distinctive quality is due to the me- 
lodic, rhythmic, and modal character 
of the melody, and often, also, to a 
large use of grace or other decorative 
notes. This use of decoration is where 
half steps are chiefly used. For this 
reason half steps, when used melodic- 
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ally, need to be treated in a very lim- 
ited way. Every means is used to en- 
courage students who have ability and 
the preparation to experiment in their 
own way, and to evaluate the wealth 
of their own musical heritage in the 
folk songs, work songs, musical street 
calls, the songs of their operatic 
dramas, and the music of their ballads, 
and Confucian and Buddhist temples. 


Our story of life in Chengtu would 
be incomplete without mentioning the 
influence on students, and to a small 
extent on music, of the coming first of 
the R.A.F. which fled out of Burma 
to Chengtu, and added its officers to 
our already over-crowded campus, and 
second, the coming of the American 
Air Force. Now it can be told that 
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about ten miles outside Chengtu was 
the spot chosen for the building of the 
largest rear air-base and air-field of 
the American Forces in China. So, 
rare were the days that American fliers 
and their jeeps and trucks were not 
seen on our campus in the later days 
of the war. Our music students and 
faculty members at times went to en- 
tertain them at their air-field camp, 
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Cecilia Ray Berry 

The early settlers of Old Post Vincennes, 
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trading center on the banks of the Wabash 
River, gave us a true “history in song’’ with 
their tales of love and adventure set to music 
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of so long ago. 

Of particular value in a collector's library, 
yet an excellent source of authentic and accur- 
ate data for the student, Folk Songs of Old 
Vincennes provides an interesting approach to 
the development and use of colloquialisms 
which linguists will appreciate. : 

Compiled to commemorate the 150th anni- 
versary of the capture of the Post, and _ its 
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formal encore. 

Price, $2.00 
Available from your Book Store or 
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and they came to our concerts, and 
occasionally gave programs of their 
own, not always in college style! 
Later, some of our students volun- 
teered to leave their studies to act as 
stenographers or office workers to 
release American men for more active 
duty. 

Happily for us the enemy planes did 
not come as far as Chengtu as often 
as they came to Chungking, for we 
had no protection other than the base- 
ments of some of the larger buildings, 
or a walk into the 2djoining fields. 
Only once was our campus actuaily 
hit; two days later one of our piano- 
major students gave her senior recital 
just as planned. The city suffered 
badly at times. The years of ’43 and 
’44 the Japanese planes ignored us, but 
the inflation was worse than bombings. 


Back in Nanking during the occupa- 
tion, music had its uses in our college. 
One of the American faculty, Minnie 
Vautrin, and several of the older Chi- 
nese faculty members and a very few 
servants volunteered to stick by the 
Ginling campus to try to hold on to 
the college property, and to help with 
the inevitable refugee problem. They 
thought they would need to prepare 
for a possible one thousand. The 
dormitories and faculty residences nor- 
mally could accommodate something 
over four hundred people. Over ten 
thousand women and girls came! The 
smallest number up until Pearl Harbor 
was three thousand. After that date 
the Japanese used our building to 
house tanks and ammunition, and sold 
our library books for firewood, but 
some of the books have since been re- 
covered. Central University had stored 
all of its pianos in our music building, 
but all, save one or two, went on a 
journey to Japan along with many 
other pianos from coastal cities. 

Even during the darkest days of the 
fall of Nanking—and no city in China 
suffered more than Nanking in ’37 and 
since the occupation—Miss Vautrin 
wisely planned music and games each 
Saturday night for the wee staff and a 
Christmas carol program in a dark- 
ened, closely guarded room, to help 
keep up morale for the superhuman 
task. Only once were the Japanese 
able to get a few Chinese girls away 
from the watchful care of these 
courageous women, Gingling’s guard- 
ians. When the worst was over, with 
the aid of others who returned to help, 
these faithful teachers began and car- 
ried on classes in home crafts for the 
older women, junior middle-school 
classes for the young girls who had 
had some previous education, kinder- 
garten classes for the little children, 
Sunday-school classes, and some med- 


ical first aid. 


As for the future of music in China, 
her musicians are doing more than 
import music from the West. They 
have served China’s war needs to the 
best of their ability, and well, in their 
performance, teaching and creating of 
music of their own. The present 
period is necessarily experimental. 
Some of their creations certainly hold 
great promise for the future of what 
China is sure to give of treasures both 
old and new to music lovers every- 
where. Some of the new music seems 
to me to have passed the experimental 
stage, but I believe all of China’s com- 
posers are seeing that their greatest 
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musical discoveries and creations lie 
in the future. Where there is a new 
spirit, a renaissance in the arts and in 
literature is bound to be born. Music 
filled with a passion for freedom (not 
for selfish living) but freedom for the 
adventure of revolutionary Christian 
living can speak straight to the hearts 
of people everywhere. Such music can 
inspire people to out-live, out-laugh, 
and out-march any and every foreign 
materialistic ideology of our or any 
future day. It can give people the de- 
sire and determination they need to 
begin first with themselves to change, 
to unite and to fight, to build sound 
homes, to develop the teamwork in 
industry which can settle our industrial 
strife, and point the way to the Divine 
wisdom we need to build unity in our 
nation and a lasting peace in our 
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world. To which voice shall we musi- 
cians listen, that of our own selfish- 
ness or to the need of our nation and 
our world? 


The song at the beginning of this article 
was written by Chen Tzu-Pei; its accompani- 
ment by Mrs. Feng Chang Bing-I who was 
the writer’s assistant in, as well as a graduate 
of Ginling College, and is now a student in 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music. Louise 
Strong Hammond, for more than thirty years 
a missionary of the American’ Episcopal 
Church to Central China, was the translator. 
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somehow or other, I fail to see any- 
thing particularly noble in that sort of 
stand. Why in the world should a 
young man who is competent as both 
musician and teacher be destined to 
live upon a low-ceiling salary sched- 
ule all his. life as a sort of penalty 
for his decision to use his competence 
and skill in the field of teaching? The 
idea that high-type people who are 
able and willing to do public service 
must necessarily be underpaid in order 
to prove their devotion to its cause is 
a vicious one—one that does untold 
damage in the entire field of social 
and political effort. 

One of the great responsibilities that 
is implied in membership in a profession 
is the perpetuation of the profession it- 
self. In education, that means that the 
teachers of today must kindle the spark 
and hand the torch to young people who 
will become the teachers of tomorrow. 
Apparently something is going wrong in 
that process just now. Witness the sta- 
tistics provided in the quotations in the 
early paragraphs of this article. 

Dr. Myers says that “. . most of those 
who are interested in teaching are in the 
lower 50 per cent of their classes scho- 
lastically, socially, and physically.” If 
this is to continue, education is in for 
many long, lean, unproductive years. It 
means that the young people who “have 
what it takes” are going into something 
else—engineering, medicine, architec- 
ture, scientific research, law, and the like 
—not teaching. They read the papers. 
They know the score. They can evalu- 
ate the teaching profession in compari- 
son with other professions and occupa- 
tions—and don’t think that a lot of 
people haven’t left the profession of 
teaching for a variety of occupations 
in recent years! 

We talk a lot about “meeting chal- 
lenges.” Well, here is one that is of 
greatest importance to education. It 
should have a triple-A priority rating in 
the mind of everyone who is a teacher. 
In a few words it is just this: What can 
the present members of the profession do 
to bring its professional standing and 
income levels to the point where it will 
attract the pupils of the upper 50 per 
cent? 

This is not something to be attempted 
for music education alone. It must be 
done for the good of all teaching. And, 
of all the teachers in the school system, 
who is the one that by the very nature of 
his work and his many community con- 
tacts should be in the most strategic 
position to do intelligent and effective 
evangelical work among the citizens of 
the community ? 

You guessed it. The music teacher! 
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i p i ( is privileged to announce four new 
band works of distinction: 


JO -J a ionille 
RHAPSODY “7 


Dante Fiorillo, noted American composer, has been the recipient of the Pulitzer 
Prize, several Guggenheim Awards in musical composition, and the winner of the 
Society of Professional Musicians’ Town Hall Performance Award for his Concerto 
for Piano and Orchestra, with Morton Gould as soloist. Epic is proud to be the 
sponsor of his initial appearance in the band field. 
J O " J O THE CLOWN is a colorful impressionistic piece. Of interest- 
ing rhythms, gay and lively, it will have a tonic effect on band 
and audience alike. 
R Ld A p S O D Y is a dramatic work, brilliant and intense. This music 
has an unusual melodic and rhythmic drive which will 


insure for it an important place in band repertoire. 


MANTASA Andrea Rolland 


Fantasia is built on a romantic theme, nostalgic in mood and rich in harmonic color. 
Overture is crisp, rhythmically sharp and vital with melodic contrast. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING INSTITUTE CORP. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Robert Sheehan 
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WwW hen the manuscript of this new book was exhibited 
at the Music Educators National Conference in Cleveland, en- 
thusiastic supervisors and teachers exclaimed: "This is just what 


I've been looking for! When will it be available?" 


CHORUS and ASSEMBLY is available NOW! 
This delightful new book features: 


Versatility — it’s a book that lives up to its name. Every song may be used for 
Mixed CHORUS or Unison ASSEMBLY. It serves a double-purpose, fills a 
definite need. 


Modern Appeal — songs in fresh appealing settings that moderns from 15 to 75 
like to sing and hear. 

Individuality — talented contemporaries have set excellent material in individual- 
istic arrangements. 

Smoothness — “smooth” describes the voice parts, texts, and accompaniments. 
Voice range is right. 


Variety — songs of nationalities, of types, of epochs. A variety of selections rang- 
ing from all-in-fun songs to stirring folk songs of the people and deathless 
art songs of the masters. 


Adaptability — suitable to so many situations — schools, choruses, singing soci- 
eties, community and home gatherings, wherever there is singing! 


These features make CHORUS and ASSEMBLY 


a book you'll want and will use often. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


432 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
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Irma Lee Batey, formerly con- 
nected with Sul Ross State Teachers 
College, Alpine, Texas, is now at 
David Lipscomb College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Haldor A. Bergan, formerly instru- 
mental teacher in the Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, Public Schools, is now teaching 
at Eastern High School, Lansing, 
Michigan. 


Frank Hayden Conner, formerly sec- 
retary and later treasurer of Carl 
Fischer, Inc., has been elected presi- 
dent to succeed the late Walter S. 
Fischer. 


Melvin W. Farley is teaching in- 
strumental and vocal music in the 
Correctionville, Iowa, Public Schools 
after serving the past four years in 
the Armed Forces. 


Charles H. Finney, after serving 
five years as head of the music de- 
partment at Friends University, Wi- 
chita, Kansas, has accepted a position 
as teacher of organ and theory at 
Houghton College, Houghton, New 
York. 


Warren S. Freeman, formerly direc- 
tor of music in the public schools of 
Belmont, Massachusetts, is now Ex- 
ecutive Alumni Secretary for Boston 
University, in which position he acts 
as director of all alumni activities for 
the university and edits the alumni 
magazine, Bostonia. 


Rose Marie Grentzer has resigned 
her position at the University of 
Michigan to become the head of the 
music education department at Juil- 
liard School of Music in New York 
City. 


Floyd T. Hart has been appointed 
Director of Music Education of the 
Department of Public Instruction for 
the state of Delaware. Mr. Hart, 
formerly at State Teachers College, 
West Chester, Pennsylvania, succeeds 
Glenn Gildersleeve who resigned the 
position to become head of the music 
department at Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia. 


Arthur A. Hauser was recently hon- 
ored by Carl Fischer, Inc., upon com- 
pletion of his quarter-of-a-century 
service with the firm, which auto- 
matically makes him a member of the 
Carl Fischer Twenty-Five-Year Club, 
an organization boasting a membership 
of eighteen men and two women still 
actively engaged with the company. 
To commemorate his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of employment, Mr. Hauser 
was presented with a Longine wrist 
watch by Mrs. Walter S. Fischer on 
behalf of her late husband and the di- 
rectors of Carl Fischer, Inc. 


Charles W. Hendricks, formerly at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, 
has been appointed to teach instru- 
mental methods and direct the college 
bands at Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia. 

Ernest G. Hesser, director of music 
in the Baltimore Public Schools, has 
retired from active public school mu- 
sic supervision after a period of forty 
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Paul Van Bodegraven and Harry Robert Wilson give 
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and-coming musical organizations; successful rehears- 
al plans; how to present well-balanced programs; 
suggestions for grading, stimulating and holding 
student-interest; and many other activities and duties 
of the conductor are discussed in detail. 
chapters on the Technic of the Baton, Factors in In- 
terpretation, The Concert, Competition-Festivals, and 
many others which solve the problems of the choral 
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Music supervisors will be delighted to 
know that DAVID GORNSTON has just 
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. . For 6 B-flat clars. — CLARINET HOL- 
IDAY (.75) on band and book 
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years in the field of music education 
which has included positions as direc- 
tor of music in the public schools of 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Albany 
(N. Y.), and Baltimore, and as head 
of the music education department at 
Bowling Green State University 
(Ohio) and New York University. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hesser are residing in 
Crestline, Ohio, at 112 North Thoman 
Street. 


Lewis Henry Horton, for the past 
four years a member of the music de- 
partment faculty at the University of 
Kentucky, has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of voice at Transyl- 
vania College, Lexington. 


George Howerton, director of chor- 
al activities at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois, is on year’s 
leave of absence for study at Harvard 
University. Barrett Spach, organist 
and choir director at Fourth Presby- 
terian Church, Chicago, will assume 
Mr. Howerton’s duties as conductor 
of the Northwestern University A 
Cappella choir. 


Bertha Dean Hughes has resigned 
as supervisor of music in the Utica, 
New York, Public Schools, a post she 
has held since 1914. 


Elin K. Jorgensen, instructor of 
music at State Teachers College, One- 
onta, New York, is taking a sabbatical 
leave for 1946-47 in order to study at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in New York City. 


Dorothy G. Kelley, formerly super- 
visor of music in the training school of 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, has accepted appointment 
as assistant professor of music educa- 
tion in the Indiana University School 
of Music, Bloomington. 


Colonel Harold W. Kent, formerly 
director of the Radio Council and 
Station WBEZ of the Chicago Public 
Schools, left for Honolulu, Hawaii, 
the first of August to assume the 
presidency of the Kamehameha 
Schools, probably the most heavily 
endowed private school in the world, 
which has been devoted to the educa- 
tion of Hawaiian-blooded youth since 
1884. 


Chauncey B. King, formerly of 
State Teachers College, River Falls, 
Wisconsin, has accepted a position as 
instructor of vocal music at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman. 


Nelson-Hanson. An announcement 
has been received of the marriage of 
Margaret Elizabeth Nelson of Pitts- 
burgh and Chautauqua, New York, to 
Howard Hanson of Rochester on July 
24. Mr. Hanson, director of the 
Eastman School of Music, and Mrs. 
Hanson will be at home in Rochester 
after October 1. 


Lloyd Oakland, a member of the 
Cornell College music staff for the 
past ten years at Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
has been appointed director of the 
music conservatory at Cornell to suc- 
ceed Harold W. Baltz, who has re- 
signed after fifteen years as director. 


Quincy Porter, director of the New 
England Conservatory of Music the 
past four years and an outstanding 
composer and educator, has been 
appointed as professor of theory of 
music in the Yale School of Music, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 
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Delinda Roggensack has resigned 
her position as music supervisor of 
the Newton, Iowa, Public Schools to 
do some graduate work this coming 
year at the State University of Iowa 
in Iowa City. In addition to her 
studies, Miss Roggensack will also 
teach in the Education School of the 
University, specifically in the Audio- 
Visual Department. 


Ralph E. Rush, formerly director of 
instrumental music at Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, High School, is now 
connected with the University of 
Southern California in the department 
of music education, and is also con- 
ductor of the Los Angeles All-City 
High School Orchestra. 


Gilbert T. Saetre, assistant pro- 
fessor of instrumental music at 
Northwestern State College, Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana, has accepted the 
position as director of music in the 
Bristol, Tennessee, Public Schools. 


Short-Norton. Word has been re- 
ceived in the headquarters office of 
the marriage of Eleanor Short of 
San Jose, California, to William W. 
Norton of Flint, Michigan, on July 5, 
1946 in Inglewood. Mr. Norton is 
director of the Flint Community Mu- 
sic Association. 


Arnold M. Small has resigned his 
post at the State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, to accept a position at the 
University of California in San Diego. 
Mr. Small’s work will be that of psy- 
chological consuitant and member of 
the director’s consultant staff in the 
Navy Electronics Laboratory. 


Henry Sopkin has resigned his post 
as music director of Wilson City 
College, Chicago, to accept full-time 
leadership of symphonic music in At- 
lanta, Georgia, where interested citi- 
zens, devoted to the furtherance of 
good music, have recently formed 
the Atlanta Symphony Guild. Mr. 
Sopkin will continue to serve as con- 
sultant on orchestral music for Carl 
Fischer, Inc. 


Gilbert R. Waller, formerly at East 
Texas State Teachers College, Com- 
merce, has accepted a position at the 
University of Oklahoma, Norman. 


Lorin F. Wheelwright, supervisor 
of music in the Salt Lake City 
Schools and president of the Califor- 
nia-Western Music Educators Con- 
ference, has been appointed Produc- 
tion Manager for the Arts Division 
of the Utah Centennial celebration 
which is to take place in 1947. The 
Utah Centennial commemorates the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the en- 
trance of the Mormon pioneers into 
the Salt Lake Valley. Among the 
events scheduled will be the con- 
vention of the California-Western 
Music Educators Conference, which 
will be held in Salt Lake City March 
30 through April 2, 1947. During Mr. 
Wheelwright’s leave from the schools, 
Merva Morris, president of the Utah 
Music Educators Association, will 
serve as acting supervisor of music. 


Ralph G. Winslow, for twenty-five 
years director of music in the Albany 
(New York) public schools, former 
president of the Eastern Conference, 
resigned his post and retired from the 
teaching field on July 1. Mr. and 
Mrs. Winslow will make their home at 
Alabama Farms at Antrim, New 
Hampshire. 
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Send for Your.... 


1946 E.M.B.GUIDE 


TO SCHOOL MUSIC MATERIALS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


The ninety-six page E. M. B. Guide shows the wide scope 
of E. M. B.’s service to Music Educators. It presents ma- 
terials for every phase of Music Education, all carefully 
graded and classified. It is sent without charge to Music 
Educators. 


Everything listed, and much more, is in stock at E. M. B. 
Practically everything may be had on approval. All can 
be supplied in quantity — promptly. 


The music you need now 1s 
IN STOCK AT E.M.B. 


Octavo choruses Instrumental Methods 
Choral Collections Instrumental Solos 
Operettas and Cantatas Instrumental Ensembles 
Band Music Piano Teaching Materials 
Orchestra Music Equipment and Supplies 


For prompt service 
order from 


30 East Adams Street Chicago 3, Illinois 
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bw f #¢ Popular in Elementary and High Schools 
Dim. 14” x 54” 


A practical Musical Instrument and Talent Finder— 
Endorsed by Leading Music Educators 


Easy to blow—very easy to play by the simple number 











4 a method or by note—Excellent as solo instrument or in 

a groups—Most effective when accompanied by piano or 
orchestra. 

Price 65c — Includes 60-page Self Instructor or 

Tex included Pipe and Sing Method 


One, Two and Three-Part Music, Rounds, etc. 
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Your School NEEDS this 


Mam LOLOL EL CTs 


" —— the second most widely 
read magazine in the School 
Library, topped only by LIFE." 


That's what Librarians say of 








Edited exclusively for school 
musicians and their Directors. 


Educational Feature articles by the 


nation’s acknowledged 
authorities in music education. School 
Band and Orchestra Directors say—‘*We 
couldn't ‘do business’ without the School 
Musician.” Music students “eat it up”. 
Almost a 100% coverage in this field. 


Departmentals 4reu “how to 


p play advanced 
teachings on every major instrument, 
edited by established authorities; called 


“A Liberal Education in Music.” 
Motovational News and _ pictures 
(plenty of them) 

from every corner of the nation glorify 
and promote instrumental instruction in 
the schools. The only magazine of its kind 
ever published. Now in its seventeenth 
year. 

Published monthly, except 
Issuance July and August. “Time” 
size and make up. One year $1.50. Two 
years $2.50 in advance. Special rates on 
Monthly Bundle Plan for Students. 


Restrictions EASED 
But DON’T WAIT 


Order your Sub NOW, either direct or 
through your regular school agent. 


THE SCHOOL MUSICIAN 


230 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ilinols 











When writing to advertisers, please 
mention the Music Educators Journal 





HIGHEST RATED IN UNITED STATES 


ENGRAVERS 


- SINCE 19 


+ WORK DONE BY ALL PR ESSES + 
+ ESTIMATES GLADLY FURN H ) 
+ ANY PUBLISHER OUR REFEREN 


ANG dk 


* DALHEIM £CO. ¢” 


2054 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 
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Do You Have the Answers? 





OR many years the headquarters office of Music Educators National Confer- 

ence has served as an information bureau and a medium of contact between 
inquirers and those who can supply the requested aids. This department in the 
Journal serves as an auxiliary to the MENC information service, and the ques- 
tions printed here illustrate the varied types of inquiries received. All have been 
answered by mail with the help of MENC officers, committee chairmen, and 
others. Readers are invited to send their own answers to the headquarters office. 
Copies. of letters received will be forwarded to the inquirers concerned, and an- 
swers of especial interest will be published in the Journal. 


STRING-PLANNING PROGRAM 


HE topic for my Doctor’s Thesis 

is “A String-Planning Program 
for the State,” based on a similar pro- 
gram now in existence in Michigan, 
where I served on the String-Planning 
Committee in 1943 when I was teach- 
ing in that state. My first chapter will 
concern the “History of High School 
Orchestra,” and I am interested in 
getting some material on the early de- 
velopment of string music in the 
public schools. What were the begin- 
nings of the Music Educators National 
Conference? Do you have some early 
copies of the Journal that I could 
purchase for my work, or could you lo- 
cate some articles in the Journals 
which pertain to my subject? I hope 
this program, based on a survey of the 
various cities in the state, will be used 
as a basis for a State String-Planning 
Conference.—H.A.W. 


[For information on the history of 
the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, this correspondent was re- 
ferred to several articles which have 
been printed in the Yearbooks, namely, 
“Our Conference,” by Walter Butter- 
field (1934 Yearbook), and “Music Ed- 
ucation on the March,” by Grace V. 
Wilson and Mary E. Ireland (1939-40 
Yearbook). In addition, two mimeo- 
graphed papers on the Conference his- 
tory were forwarded to H.A.W. In 
regard to the history of the develop- 
ment of string music, the inquirer was 
referred to various articles which have 
appeared in this magazine and in 
MENC Yearbooks pertaining to the 
subject of string teaching in the 
schools. Information sent by any in- 
terested Journal reader will be promptly 


forwarded to H.A.W.] 


COLLEGE MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
PROBLEMS 


OES the Music Educators Na- 

tional Conference offer pamphlets 
or books on the following: (1) Organ- 
ization and administration of university 
music department; (2) standards to be 
met by a university music department 
offering an accredited major and minor 
in public school music; (3) methods 
and materials for band, orchestra and 
vocal groups at the college level.— 
FL. J. 

Hazel B. Nohavec, past president of 
the North Central Division, supplied 
the following: 

(1) Regarding your first inquiry, I 
would suggest that you consult the 
bulletin put out by the National As- 
sociation of Schools of Music on Or- 


ganization and Administration of Uni- 
versity Music Departments. This gives 
considerable material about require- 
ments for member schools. 

(2) The Music Educators National 
Conference has a bulletin (Research 
Council Bulletin No. 21) which deals 
with the standards to be met by a 
university music department offering 
an accredited major and minor in pub- 
lic school music, which has not yet 
been released in printed form. John 
Beattie of Northwestern University 
served as chairman of the committee 
which did this work. The NASM bul- 
letin will also give you some help. 

(3) The 1945 Music Curriculum 
Commitee Reports, published in April, 
contain some information regarding 
methods and materials for band, or- 
chestra and choral groups at the col- 
lege level. If you do not already have 
a copy of these reports, I would sug- 
gest that you investigate it for the 
latest thinking in some thirty areas. 
It is of utmost importance that those 
in teacher-education positions see that 
their graduating students have this 
material. 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR 
MASTER’S DEGREE 


LEASE send me any material that 
you may have concerning plans 
or recommendations for a_ teacher- 
training program in music education 
leading to a Master’s Degree—W.M.]J. 


Reply. supplied by Russell V. Mor- 
gan, past chairman of the Research 
Council of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference: 

No organization has prepared any 
specific course of study for the 
Master’s Degree in the field of music 
education, but certain definite patterns 
are discernible in the catalogs of the 
various music schools. These various 
patterns are as follows: 

Type A. Music education—6 to 9 
hours; music history—6 hours; general 
education course—3 hours; thesis— 
6 hours. The remainder of the 30 
hours is elective. ; 

Type B. This type divides itself 
into three parts in addition to the 
thesis. These 24 hours divide them- 
selves approximately into: Music the- 
ory—8 hours; music education—8 
hours; applied music—8 hours. 

Type C. In addition to a thesis, at 
least half of the work in advanced 
music theory, with a smaller amount 
in music education and applied music. 

Graduate schools vary in the applied 
music. Some permit a certain number 
of hours in applied music toward the 
Master’s Degree; others do not. I be- 
lieve you will find that wherever ap- 
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plied music is accepted toward the 
Master’s Degree, it must be on the 
level of the junior year or above, as 
outlined for a major in the applied 
music field. 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS 


The Star-Spangled Banner. During 
the war we were instructed to teach 
(and the new editions of books printed) 
the words of the last stanza of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” — “then con- 
quer we must for (not when) our 
cause it is just.” Do we still continue 
to do this, or did the end of the war 
automatically mean to return to the 
older wording?—H.G. 


Peter W. Dykema, chairman of the 
MENC Committee on Patriotic Music, 
answered this inquiry in part as fol- 
lows: On the assumption that “our 
cause” refers to our democratic way 
of life, and that we are permanently 
committed to that form of government, 
the Service Version of The Star- 
Spangled Banner will continue to use 
“for our cause,” etc. 


Vocal Sight Reading in Senior High 
School. Could you provide or put me 
in touch with reliable sources of in- 
struction material on vocal sight read- 
ing in senior high school? I find that 
my senior high vocal students are sadly 
lacking in the fundamentals they 
should have had in the grades. In 
fact, only about ten or fifteen out of 
one hundred know anything about 
notes or sight reading at all. Most of 
them have apparently been following 
the few who do read. I would like to 
get in touch with the methods of those 
who have successfully taught vocal 
sight reading in senior high school.— 
M.A.L, 


[Various items in the MENC list of 
publications were suggested to M.A.L., 
including recent Music Curriculum 
Committee Reports. Interested Journal 
readers are invited to submit their 
ideas and suggestions in response to 
this inquiry. ] 


Basic Types of Music. Will you 
please tell me the different classes of 
music, for example, classical music, 
hillbilly music, etc., and also what con- 
stitutes each class? If an expert classi- 
cal musician were to perform a hill- 
billy piece of music, just what would 
it be called?—L.B.]J. 


There are four basic types of music 
idiom in common use, namely, fine art 
(commonly known as “classical”), pop- 
ular art, folk art, and primitive art. 
There are many hybrid forms. I would 
say that hillbilly music is a hybrid of 
Anglo-American popular and folk arts. 
A musician proficient in any one idiom 
can, of course, attempt to play music 
in any other idiom. The result is us- 
ually something of a hybrid. To list 
all the classes of music, however, would 
tax the capacity of any letter. Perhaps 
the best thing would be to refer to any 
good encyclopedia of music, such as 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Mu- 
sicians, which can be found in any 
good library.—Charles Seeger. 
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THE SPOTLIGHT’S 
FOR SOMEBODY... 





IT CAN BE 


As house lights dim you can feel the expectant hush. 
Suddenly the spotlight knifes through the darkness — the 
soloist strides from the wings! Confidently he raises cornet to 
lips. Out come the first clear, rich tones. The band glides 
in behind. But this is b/s moment — and he makes it good. 
The number finishes in a thunder of applause. Take a bow 
... another one. . . still another. 

Yes . . . it’s the thrill of a lifetime to win a solo spot 
with the band. Worth working for day and night. And 
easier to make with an Elkhart cornet in your hands — 
whose fast, light valve action, perfect tune, ease of blowing, 
and quick sure response to your intonation encourage you to 
make fast progress. Before many months your Elkhart deal- 
er will have an Elkhart for you. Keep that solo spotlight in 


mind and keep in touch with him! 
CGoue F 


THE ELK 






“LOOK FOR THE ELK IN THE HEART ON THE BELL” 








ELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT CO. incien 
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MENC DIRECTORY 





MENC Board of Directors 
OFFICERS 


President—*Luther A. Richman, State Board of Education, Richmond 


16, Va. 


First_ Vice-President—*John C. Kendel, 414 Fourteenth St., Denver 2, 
Second Vice-President -*Mathilda A. Heck, 418 Rice St., St. Paul 3, 
meetin Secretary—C. V. Buttelman, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
pue....® Executive Secretary—Vanett Lawler, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 


Chicago 4, Ill. 


MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 


Oakland Public Schools, Oakland 6, Calif. 

750 Eddy St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
Music Dept., Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Robert A. Choate, 
Charles M. Dennis, 
Hummel Fishburn, 
Glenn Gildersleeve, 


Sadie M. Rafferty, 913 Sherman Ave., Evanston, IIl. 
*J. Leon Ruddick, Board of Education, 1380 E. 6th St., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio 


DIVISION PRESIDENTS 


California-Western—Lorin F. Wheelwright, 466 Twelfth Ave., Salt Lake 
City, Utah 
Eastern—*Helen M. 
North Central—Marguerite V. 

Arbor, Mich. 
Northwest—Stanley M. Teel, 
Southern—*Lloyd V. Funchess, 

4, La. 
Southwestern—Hugh E. 


PRESIDENTS OF AUXILIARIES 
Stewart, 


Hosmer, State Teachers College, Potsdam, N. Y. 
Hood, Univ. of Mich., Music Dept., Ann 


Montana, Missoula, Mont. 
Baton Rouge 


University of 
State Dept. of Education, 
Boulder, Colo. 


McMillen, 1061 Grant Ave., 


National School Band Association—Carleton L. High School, 


Mason City, Iowa 

National School Orchestra Association—*T. 
Jopiin, Mo. 

National School Vocal Association—Frederic Fay Swift, 
Ave., Ilion, N. Y. 


Frank Coulter, Box 137, 


100 S. Fourth 


Executive President NSBOVA Board of Control—Louis G. Wersen, 
Board of Education, Parkway at 21st, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Music Education Exhibitors ge py ag R. Lyons, Lyons 


Band Instrument Co., 223 W. Lake St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Indicates member of Executive Committee. 


Executive Boards of the MENC Divisions 


The following listing includes the names and addresses of the presidents 
of the affiliated state music educators associations, inasmuch as the 
yresidents of the state affiliates are automatically members of the 
Division executive boards in their respective areas. (The names of 
the state affiliates are listed alphabetically on page 2.) States 
indicated by asterisks (*) do not have affiliations at present. 
Executive board members in these cases are the elected MENC 
state representatives. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN DIVISION 
OFFICERS 


President—Lorin F. Wheelwright, 466 Twelfth Ave., Salt Lake City, 
Jtah 

First Vice-Pres.—Virginia L. Short, 410 B.E. Walnut St., Stockton 20, 
Calif. 


Second Vice-Pres.—Charles S. Hayward, Box 24, Los Gatos, Calif. 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


Arizona—George F. Backe, 
Ass’n, Prescott Schools, 

+California—Fred Ohlendorf, 

*“Nevada—Theodore H. Post, 

Utah—Merva R. Morris, Pres., Utah Music Educators Ass’n, 
St., Salt Lake City 4, Utah 

+California is organized in six sections or districts, each with its presi- 
dent and full complement of officers. The state representative serves 
as coordinating chairman pending development of the plan which it 
is expected will provide for an administrative setup in which all 
of the districts and other cooperating organizations will be repre- 
sented. 


Pres., Arizona School Music Educators 
Prescott, Ariz. 

4463 Goldfield Ave., Long Beach 7, Calif. 
University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 


1053 Lake 


EASTERN DIVISION 


OFFICERS 


President—Helen M. Hosmer, State Teachers College, Potsdam, N. Y. 

First Vice-Pres.—Alfred Spouse, 13 S. Fitzhugh St., Rochester 4, N.Y. 

Second Vice-Pres.—Wilbert B. Hitchner, Temple University, Broad and 
Montgomery, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


Albert Pearson, Pres., Connecticut Music Educators 


Connecticut—G. 
Boulder Rd., Manchester, Conn. 


Ass’n, Box 27, 
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Pres., Delaware Music Educators Ass'n, 


Delaware—Walter L. Mitchell, 
and Monroe Sts., Wilmington, 


Wilmington H.S5., Delaware Ave. 
Delaware 

Maine—Madeline F. Perazzi, Pres., Maine Music Educators Ass’n, 175 
High St., Portland 3, Maine 

Maryland—Mrs. Frances Civis, Pres., Maryland Music Educators 
Ass’n, 1206 Argonne Drive, Northwood, Baltimore 18, 

Massachusetts—Doric Alviani, Pres., Massachusetts Music ‘Educators 

Ass’n, Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass. 

New Hampshire—Ruth Sawyer, Pres., New Hampshire Music Educators 
Ass’n, 139 South St., Portsmouth, N.H. 

New Jersey—Philip Gordon, Pres., The Department of Music of the 
New Jersey Education Ass’n, South Side H.S., 80 Johnson Ave., 
Newark 8, N.J. 





New York—Elvin L. Freeman, Pres., New York State School Music 
Ass’n, 6 Erie St., Pulaski, N.Y. 
Pennsylvania—Hummel Fishburn, Pres., Pennsylvania School Music 


Ass’n, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island—Mary H. Remington, Pres., Rhode Island Music Edu- 
cators Ass’n, 214 Waterman Ave., East Providence, I. 
Vermont—Esther E. Mesh, Pres., Vermont Music Educators Ass'n, Box 
23, Randolph, Vt. 


NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION 
OFFICERS 


President—Marguerite V. Hood, University of 
Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

First Vice-Pres.—Hazel B. Nohavec, 3336 Elsmere Rd., 
Cleveland 20, Ohio 


Michigan, School of 


Shaker Heights, 


Sooené Vice-Pres.—Erwin A. Hertz, 1107 Ninth Ave., S., St. Cloud, 
Minn. 

STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Illinois—Theodore Paschedag, Pres., Illinois Music Educators Ass’n, 


707 E. 4th St., West Frankfort, Ill. 

Indiana—Joseph Gremelspacher, Pres., Indiana Music Educators Ass’n, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Iowa—Myron E. Russell, Pres., lowa Music Educators Ass’n, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

*Michigan—Paul L. Rainier, Adrian H.S., Adrian, Mich. 

Minnesota—Paul W. Stoughton, Pres., Minnesota Music 
Ass’n, Northfield H.S., Northfield, Minn. 

Nebraska—Walter Olsen, Pres., Nebraska Music Educators Ass’n, 524 


Educators 


W. 19th St., Fremont, Neb. 

"ae Dakota—John E. Howard, University Station Box 86, Grand 
orks, 

Ohio—A. D. Lekvold, Pres., Ohio Music Education Ass’n, Wespiser 


Place, Oxford, Ohio 
*South Dakota—Gertrude F. Meyer, 
Music, Aberdeen, S.D. 
Wisconsin—Theodore Mesang, 
Ashland H.S., Ashland, Wis. 


Public Schools, Department of 


Pres., Wisconsin School Music Ass’n, 


NORTHWEST DIVISION 


OFFICERS 


President—Stanley M. Teel, University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 

First Vice-Pres.—Wayne S. Hertz, Central Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Ellensburg, Wash. 

Second Vice-Pres. and Contest Chairman—Leslie H. 
6, Box 482J, Olympia, Wash. 

es Secretary—Thelma A. Forster, 924 Eleventh Ave., Helena, 
Mont. 


Armstrong, Route 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


Idaho—Alvah A. Beecher, Pres., Idaho Music Educators Ass’n, Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

Montana—Stephen L. Niblack, Pres., Montana Music Educators 
119 Strand, Missoula, Mont. 

Oregon—Andrew G. Loney, Jr., Pres., Oregon Music Educators Con- 
ference, 2036 Leroy St., Klamath Falls 1, Ore. 

Washington—Theodore F. Normann, Pres., Washington Music Edu- 
cators Ass’n, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Wyoming—S. Richards Kemp, Pres., Wyoming Music Educators Ass’n, 
Cody, Wyo. 


Ass’n, 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


OFFICERS 


Pres.—Lloyd V. Funchess, State Department of Education, Baton Rouge, 
a. 

First Vice-Pres.—Max S. Noah, Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville, Ga. 

Second Vice-Pres.—Paul W. Mathews, 
Montgomery 4, Ala. 


State Department of Education, 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


Alabama—Yale H. Ellis, Pres., Alabama Music Educators Ass’n, 302 
Montezuma Rd., Montgomery 4, Ala. 
—— J. Kraushaar, Pres., Florida Music Educators Ass’n, 411 
Johnson Ave., Lake Wales, Fla. 
Goeagia—-Sapen William T. Verran, Pres., Georgia Music Education 
Ass’n, Georgia Military College, Milledgeville, Ga. 
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Kentucky—Chester C. Travelstead, Pres., Kentucky Music Educators 
Ass’n, Public Schools, Lexington, Ky 

Louisiana—Rene A. Loua » ais i. Louisiana Music Education 
Ass’n, 703 Carondelet ew Orleans, La. 
Mississippi—Sarah Lee Ball, ’Pres., Mississippi Music Educators Ass’n, 
Box 918, Jackson 107, Miss. 
“no | acme H. F. Weis, Lock Box 32, Guilford College, 
*South Carolina—Nettie Arterburn, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 
Tennessee—Wilson Mount, Pres., Tennessee Music Educators Ass’n, 
1064 Terry Circle, Memphis 7, Tenn. 

Virginia—Mrs. Sena B. Wood, Pres., Virginia Music Educators Ass’n, 
418 Westover Ave., Norfolk 7, Va. 

West Virginia-—Claren E. Peoples, Pres., West Virginia Music Educa- 
tors Ass’n, 2865 Staunton Rd., Huntington 2, W. Va. 


SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION 
OFFICERS 


President—Hugh E. McMillen, 1061 Grant Place, Boulder, Colo. 

First Vice-Pres.—Gratia Boyle, 1001 Woodrow Ave., Wichita 3, Kan. 

Second Vice-Pres.—Paul R. Utt, Central Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Warrensburg, Mo. 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


*Arkansas—Ruth aed Settle, Public Schools, 
Little Rock, Ark 

Colorado—Katharyn E. Bauder, Pres., Colorado Music Educators Ass’n, 
609 S. Meldrum St., Fort Collins, Colo. 

Kansas—Gerald N. Weaver, Pres., Kansas Music Educators Ass’n, Box 
596, Pratt, Kan. 

Missouri—Harling S. Spring, Pres., Missouri Music Educators Ass’n, 
Westport H. S., Kansas City 2, Mo 

New Mexico—Rollie V. Heltman, Pres., New Mexico Music Educators 
Ass’n, 605 N. 4th St., Belen, - 

Oklahoma—Wyatt C. Freeman, Pres., Oklahoma Music Educators Ass’n, 
1120 S. Columbia, Tulsa 4, Okla. 

*Texas—Nell Parmley, State Department of Education, Austin 11, Texas 


8th and Louisiana, 


National School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Associations 


Executive President—Louis G. Wersen, Board of Education, Parkway at 
21st, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Note: The Executive Council of the NSBOVA consists of the Execu- 
tive President of the National Board of Control, the presidents of 
the National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations, re- 
spectively, the president of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, the Executive Secretary and the Associate Executive Secretary. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND ASSOCIATION 
President—Carleton Stewart, Mason City High School, Mason City, Ia. 
shea ee Goranson, 214 N. Main St., Jamestown, 


Second Vice- President—John Heney, 545 W. University Ave., De Land, 
la. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL ORCHESTRA ASSOCIATION 


President—T. Frank Coulter, Box 137, Joplin, Mo. 


or ” ~Yieene Leon Ruddick, 1380 E. Sixth St., Cleveland 14, 


Second Vice-President—Fred Ohlendorf, 4463 Goldfield Ave., Long 
Beach 7, Calif. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL VOCAL ASSOCIATION 
President—Frederic Fay Swift, 100 S. 4th Ave., Ilion, N.Y. 
siaas ~~ G. Loney, Jr., 2036 Leroy St., Klamath 
alls, Ore. 
Second Vice-President—Anne Grace O’Callaghan, Board of Education, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
REGIONAL BOARDS OF CONTROL 
Region One 


Chairman—Leslie H. Armstrong, Route 6, Box 482J, Olympia, Wash. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Byron Miller, 924 E. St., Centralia, Wash. 
Librarian—Karl D. Ernst, 631 N.E. Clackamas St., Portland 8, Ore. 
Region Two 
Chairman—Gerald R. 
apolis, Minn. 
Secretary-Treasurer and Librarian—John FE. Howard, University 
Station Box 86, Grand Forks, N.D 
Region Three 
a nee and Librarian—David W. Hughes, Elkhart H. S., Elkhart, 


Prescott, University of Minnesota, Minne- 


Secretary—G. W. Patrick, 864 S. Columbia Ave., Springfield, III. 

Region Four 
Chairman and Librarian—Arthur H. 

Rd., Elizabeth, 
Secretary- Treasurer—George A. Christopher, 
Washington, L.I., N.Y. 

Region Five 
Chairman—Holace Metcalf, 9112 Fourth Ave., Inglewood, Calif. 
Librarian—Fred Ohlendorf, 4463 Goldfield, Long Beach 7, Calif. 

Region Six 
Acting Chairman and Librarian—Wyatt 

Columbia, Tulsa, Okla. 

Region Seven : 
Chairman—Paul Mathews, State Dept. of Education, Montgomery, Ala. 
Secretary—Phillip B. Kendal, Homer, La. 

Region Eight 
Chairman and Librarian—Walter B. Graham, 

Gaffney, S 

Region Nine 

Chairman and Librarian—T. Frank Coulter, Box 137, 


Brandenburg, 1128 Coolidge 


High School, Port 


C. Freeman, 1120 S. 


114 E. Race St., 


Joplin, Mo. 


September-October, Nineteen Forty-six 


Secretary-Treasurer—E. A. Thomas, 409 National Reserve Bldg., 
Topeka, Kansas 


Region Ten 
Chairman and Librarian—A. L. Gifford, 586 H Street, Idaho Falls, 


daho 
Secretary-Treasurer—Supt. Public Schools, 


Idaho Falls, Idaho 


W. N. Christensen, 


Music Education Exhibitors Association 


OFFICERS 


hee eg ne R. Lyons, Lyons Band Instrument Co., 223 W. Lake 
Chicago 6, III. 
Vice- “President Tatian Roach, Music Publishers Holding Corp., RCA 
Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Neil A. Kjos, Neil A. Kjos Music Co., 223 West 
Lake St., Chicago 6, II. 


DIRECTORS 


Kart Beatie, Edwin H. Morris & Co., Inc., 1619 Broadway, New York 

Henry M. Halvorson, Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. 

Paul wee, Gamble Hinged Music Co., 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Paul Thornton, Radio Corporation of America, RCA Victor Division, 
Camden, ° 


University and College Band Conductors Conf. 


Honorary Life Chairman—Austin A. Harding, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 

Chairman—Gerald R. Prescott, 

Vice-Chairman—L. Bruce Jones, 
Rouge. 

Secretary—Gerald H. Doty, Indiana University, Bloomington. 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Louisiana State University, Baton 


Music Education Research Council 


Chairman—James L. Mursell, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

New York 27, N.Y. 
Secretary—Anne E. Pierce, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
George F. Barr, Board of Education, Sacramento, Calif. 


om Beattie, Northwestern University, School of Music, Evanston, 


Samuel T. Burns, Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio 
Ennis D. Davis, Fred Waring Organization, 1697 Broadway, New York. 
Peter W. Dykema, 30 Floral Drive, Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
Hummel Fishburn, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
Marguerite V. Hood, University of Michigan, School of Music, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
Emma R. Knudson, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, IIl. 
William S. Larson, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N.Y. 
a Sin Morgan, Board of Education, 1380 E. Sixth St., Cleveland 
io 
Theodore F. Normann, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Charles Sona, Chief of Music Division, Pan American Union, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 

Arnold M. Small, on of War Research, University of California, 
San Diego 6, 

William R. Sur, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

D. gy rca Stanford University, School of Music, Palo 
Ito, Calif. 

Irving W. Wolfe, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 4, 


Tenn. 


Editorial Board of the Music Educators Journal 


Chairman Emeritus—Edward B. Birge, 828 E. Third St., Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Chairman—Charles M. Dennis, 750 Eddy St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 

Lillian L. Baldwin, 1932 E. 97th St., Laurel Hall, Cleveland, Ohio 

Glenn Gildersleeve, Madison College, Music Department, Harrisonburg, 
Va. 

Mark H. Hindsley, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

Russell V. Morgan, Board of Education, 1380 E. Sixth Street, Cleveland 
14, Ohio 

Anne Grace O’Callaghan, Board of Education, City Hall, Atlanta, Ga. 

Harold Spivacke, Chief of Music Division, The Library of Congress, 
Washington, 


Paul Van Bodegraven, of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


University 


EDITORIAL ASSOCIATES 


John W. Beattie, School of Music, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Peter W. Dykema, 30 Floral Drive, Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

Will Earhart, 738 D. Ave., Coronado, Calif. 

Karl W. Gehrkens, Box M. Elk Rapids, Mich. 

Carl E. Seashore, East Hall, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Luis Sandi, Av. Revolucion No. 133, Tacubaya, Mexico, D.F. 

Domingo Santa Cruz, Dean of the Faculty of Fine Arts, University of 
Chile, Santiago, Chile. 

Managing Editor—C. V. Buttelman, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Til. 


Assistant Managing Editor—Vanett Lawler, 64 East Jackson Blvd., 


Chicago 4, Ill. 
Advertising Manager and Assistant Editor—Mildred Peterson, 64 East 


Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 


National Membership Committee 


Chairman—William E. Knuth, 124 Buchanan St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Secretary—Dorothy R. Bussard, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
[Personnel of the National Membership Committee includes the_presi- 
dents of the six MENC Divisions, the presidents of the affiliated 
state associations and the state representatives in unaffiliated states.] 
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THESE PROVEN SUCCESS- 

FUL PUBLICATIONS for 

FIRST YEAR INSTRUMEN- 
TAL INSTRUCTION 


FIRST STEPS In Band Playing 


The easiest method of ensemble instruc- 
tion ever devised, by Harvey S. Whistler 
and Herman A. Hummel. eplete with 
easy studies and exercises in various keys 
and tempos as well as selected melodic 
material in both unisonal and harmonized 
form. Published for all instruments with 
an easy-to-read fingering chart included 
in each part. Price, 35 cents; Piano Con- 
ductor, $1.50. 


PAVING THE WAY 


The most practical course of study ever 
published for the transitional period be- 
tween instrumental instruction and band 
pares. ~ Harvey S. Whistler and 
Herman A. Hummel. Serves as an easy, 
interesting introduction to regular har- 
monized band compositions upon the com- 
pletion of a unison method. Designed as 
a companion book to First Steps In Band 
or ae Price, 35 cents; Piano Conductor, 


TOP FLIGHT Band Folio 


Thirty fine educationally progressive com- 
positions by G. E. Holmes. Excellent as 
a very first book of easy pieces for the 
band just completing their beginners 
course of study. Contains a splendid 
selection of compositions styled in charac- 
> band idiom ~ includes a variety 
° eys. meters and styles of playing. 
Price, 35 cents: Seelion $1.50, _— 


OLD GLORY March Folio 


Sixteen victorious marches for every gala 
occasion, composed and arranged by out- 
standing writers of modern band mate- 
rials. An ideal march folio for the first 
year band. Arrangements are easy, color- 
fully harmonized throughout and are 
scored in conservative playing registers 
for all instruments. Published for com- 
plete instrumentation including Bell Lyra. 
Price, 35 cents: Conductor, 75 cents. 


CHORALE CLASSICS 


Contains sixteen of the choicest gems of 
sacred literature artistically scored for 
quartet, ensemble or full band, by Harvey 
S. Whistler and Herman A. Hummel. In- 
dispensable for the development of in- 
tonation, tone production and ensemble 
balance. Easy enough for first year 
bands, Chorale Classics includes essen- 
tial elements vital to all stages of instru- 
mental advancement. Price, 35 cents: 
Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.), 35 cents: Piano 
Conductor (Organ), 75 cents. 


Campbell & Lexington 
Chicago 12, Illinois 
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Memoranda for Members 





MENC Executive Committee 


[HE MENC Executive Committee held a three-day session in Chicago early in June, 
transacting necessary business in connection with the close of the administrative 
period and setting the stage for the active biennium ahead. The following items from 
the minutes of the meeting are of especial interest to MENC members and friends: 


State Representatives Planning Committee. The following were appointed to serve 
on the planning committee which, at the request of the State Presidents’ Assembly, was 
authorized by the Board of Directors at the Cleveland meeting: J. Irving Tallmadge 
(chairman), president of the Illinois Music Educators Association; Philip Gordon, presi- 
dent of the Department of Music of the New Jersey Education Association; Walliam 
McBride, past president of the Ohio Music Education Association; Merva R. Morris, 
president of the Utah Music Educators Association; Wilson Mount, president of the 
Tennessee Music Educators Association; Theodore F. Normann, president of the Wash- 
ington Music Educators Association; Fred Ohlendorf, MENC representative for the 
state of California; Madeline F. Perazzi, president of the Maine Music Educators Associ- 
ation; Harling Spring, president of the Missouri Music Educators Association. 


Committee on Constitution Revision. Pursuant to the instructions of the Board of 
Directors to set up a Committee on Constitution Revision, the following were appointed: 
Herman F. Smith (chairman), supervisor of music, Milwaukee Public Schools; Glenn 
Gildersleeve, head of music department, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia; Fowler 
Smith, director of music education, Detroit Public Schools. 


Committee on Piano Instruction. This committee will be organized on the projected 
State-Division-National plan, with six major divisions corresponding to the areas of the 
Conference Divisions. Each divisional committee will be comprised of the chairman of 
committees appointed within the states of the Divisions by the state presidents or state 
representatives. Appointed as general chairman of the National Central Committee is 
Raymond Burrows of New York City; Polly Gibbs, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, is vice- 
chairman. Members-at-large thus far appointed: Naomi R. Evans, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin; Fay Templeton Frisch, New Rochelle, New York. (Additions to the personnel of 
the Central Committee will be announced soon, and the organization of the Division and 
State units will proceed as rapidly as possible.) 


Committee to Study Relationships with Professional Organizations. In line with the 
action of the Board of Directors, a committee was appointed to study relationships in 
various kinds of situations, between music educators and the organizations representing 
music teachers in schools, colleges, and other educational institutions, and professional 
musicians and the musicians’ unions and similar organizations, with instructions to make 
recommendations to the Executive Committee based on results of the study. The follow- 
ing were appointed: John C. Kendel (chairman), Denver, Colorado; T. Frank Coulter, 
Joplin, Missouri; J. Leon Ruddick, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Committee on Creative Music Activities. This committee, it is proposed, will be 
organized on the State-Division-National plan described elsewhere. One of the specific 
projects assigned to the committee is cooperation in the enlarged program of Scholastic 
Awards for Music Composition which is supervised by William D. Boutwell. Only the 
chairman and vice-chairman have thus far been named. They are, respectively, Helen 
Grant Baker, Elizabeth, New Jersey, and Sadie M. Rafferty, Evanston, Illinois. 


Committee on Opera Music, Listening and Activities Projects. In cooperation with 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild (Mrs. August Belmont, president, and Mrs. Herbert 
Witherspoon, director), plans have been set up whereby the MENC will cooperate with 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild in the development of a student-listening and student- 
activities program in the field of opera music. This committee is also to be organized 
on the State-Division-National plan, with Lilla Belle Pitts of New York City as chairman, 
and Clarke Maynard of Wilmington, Delaware, as vice-chairman. 


Student Membership and Student Activities. Acting on the authority of the Board 
of Directors, a plan was set up to provide for a student membership classification in the 
MENC, and for an activities program in which undergraduate students in music educa- 
tion may participate. (A study is now being made with the cooperation of heads and 
faculty members of music education departments of teacher-training institutions.) 


1946 Curriculum Committee Reports. Hazel B. Nohavec was appointed editor of the 
1946 Curriculum Committee reports which are to be published about January 1. A vote 
of appreciation was extended to Dr. Nohavec for her effective work as editor of the 1945 
reports, which have had wide distribution. 


Music Education Exhibitors Association. An expression of hearty appreciation was 
voted to President J. Tatian Roach and the officers of the MEEA for the contribution 
made by the exhibitors to the Cleveland convention program and to the convention 


budget. 


Other Items. The renewal of the MENC headquarters office lease with an addi- 
tional 360 square feet of space was approved. Increase in advertising rates for the 
Journal, necessitated by increased production cost and increased circulation, was author- 
ized. It was recommended that all convention registration fees be standardized at $2.00 
for the ensuing year. Retiring President John Kendel was appointed official delegate for 
the MENC to the annual convention of the NEA at Buffalo. It was recommended to 
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Your CHECK LIST = Essential CHORUSES 


an ar ar ae yor acetone The wide variety of selections listed below, and the complete BMI cata- 
listed below on receipt of your( logue of choruses, are especially noted as compositions frequently used by 


request. so many nationally famous educators in their Festival Events, Clinics and 
regular programs. 
























































S.A.T.B. 178 O Let The Mations Be Glad (Psalm 67) (20c)-............... Gessler 
[Fe Ss de es Mirelle 
Cat. No. 
103 Hail Gladdening Light... KASTALSKY-Ray S.A. 
104 *O God Beneath Thy Guiding Hand (20c)............ TALLIS-Loftin 
105 Cantate Domino (Sing Unto the Lord)................ HASSLER-Terry Cat. No. ; —_— 
106 In the Valley Below (20c)-_........2............. MANNEY (Arr. by) | 13**The Lilac Tree | EE GARTLAN 
107 Fearin' of the Judgment Day... eee eee SWIFT 120 Let Freedom Ring.........................--.. weneseeseeseenetseeseteeseesees SCHRAMM 
110**The Lilac Tree {Perspicacity) ..............ccecceecee-- GARTLAN-Braine !21 The World Is Yours........................ evnnvvsonuccensesenvenanvesenees SCHRAMM 
“Fg “+n SCHRAMM !22 Brave New World (A Pan-American Song).......... SCHRAMM 
115 God Save the People... cece BENET-ELLIOTT 123 Mon Petit Mari (My Little Husband) ....................... HERNRIED 
116 Praise Jehovah (20c) (Psalm 117, 118)-..022.. EAT tine NTF PG annniesrcccsensnrecmsennnceneaninsnssmesentannsnsmrs menor WATSON-Lubin 
Die ee eS | ence ene GOSS-Ray 
118 *The American Song (20c).....-.......2-.------e--cecesee-e- MARTIN-SMITH S.A.B. 
. SS ———__ ee 144 Let Thy Shield From Ill Defend Us... WEBER-Springer 
126 Brave New World (A Pan-American Song).............. SCHRAMM !46 Twn tel oy ten go ) MOLLER-HOLST 
A. SS eee GESSLER-MONTGOMERY 1,, 7! A Withored Rose (S.S.AB)) ere BANGS-FALK 
128 Sweet Spirit, Comfort Me! (12c) ................ BRATTON-HERRICK ° a See a EE 
130 Lord, Now Lettest Thou Thy Servant (12c)-........2....... KING 
131 Come Now, Neath Jesus’ Cross (12¢) MOLLER-HOLST (Arr. by) S.S.A. 
132 Bless the Lord, O My Soul (A Cappella)... GESSLER 199 © Saviour of the World.............. oe ella ae ......GOSS-Ray 
136 | Will Lift Up Mine Eyes Unto the Hills (12c).ERWIN-Harlow = [gj J the Boater eoeec eee veeceseececeeseene GRIEG-COULTER-Loftin 
137 Christe Eleison (12c)..................... -JOSQUIN DES PRES-Block 192 In the Valley Below (20c)............-:ee-00-- MANNEY (Arr, by) 
138 *Hymn of the Soviet Union (10c).ALEXANDROV-UNTERMEYER 109**The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity) RAR Nth eed. Se GARTLAN 
Mt Seren PERGOLESI-Folk 9 na Gi ete WALTON 
143 Sing Unto the Lord a New Song... oo... cceesceseeeeee FRANCIS — 129 Let ‘Freedom Ring. a. .ccccccccccecsecsce-sssssssssssssseevsccvesceeeee SCHRAMM 
145 Where Willows Bend (20c)_--nno--nvonnceennnnennnnnnen ELLIOTT 133 | Wait Alone Beside the Sea.................. GESSLER-SIMPSON 
149 Kde Su Kravy Maje (Slovak Folk-tune) (20c).SHIMMERLING 134 Music When Soft Voices Die... TAYLOR-SHELLEY 
°~ > aging, 4 Way, My Truth, My Life (12c)............... were: a  acekeunie EISLER-BLAKE 
Cy .. eee Se WO a icrterrnrieets nee ncadle JOKL-TENNYSON 
155 All Mah Sins Been Taken Away... 22 eeeneenee. Hernried 142 hc A ee mee: SCHUBERT-Falk 
156 Song of The Russian Plains (Meadowland] (20c)....Strickling 47 A Christmas Song (12c)...-ccccccccccceecee-ee-- CROKER-SCHOFIELD 
om -_ baer i Song) (20C) .....----vnooe-- a ieee 2 KING-BLAKE 
“ey eine hier a dl rere 157 Two Crecho-Slovak Folk Songs... .......-...-20e-e-- Schimmerling 
161 All Ye Angels of God (Motet) ....---neeeccssesseoe WALTON 159 Afton Water (Old Scotch Song) pre pehimassccineioseeipelie Strickling 
; 162 Come Holy Ghost (Anthem)  (12c)..... sees: Holst 164 Oh, My Beloved (Caro Bell’ Idol)... ........cccccessnseee- MOZART-Falk 
1 16 Wen biiemee OSs [12c)__________._.__.. COWELL 166 The Irishman Lilts __) See eenerteet ener, COWELL 
167 Whispering Voices (L'Arlesienne Suite No. 1) (12c) 
/ BIZET-Strickling TTBB 
a 8. 8 8 ee COWELL (Arr. by) stan 
169 My Mother (Christmas or Mother's sti paca HAY-Strickling .... Don't Let It Happen Again............. 0... PRICHARD 
170 The Little Dove (S.S.A.T.B.)... acaen .Robb 108 The Mountain Girl (Boys' Chorus)................ MANNEY (Arr. by) 
2 £ 3 | SieRSORRE Ee iichisigetnietiileidmaahinal __.Kleinsinger 111 The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity) -.............--...ceceseseeeseeeees GARTLAN 
i: i BR ne eee aes Semen. Schimmerling 119 Elegy (A Satire) (25c)............ SCHIMMERLING-GUITERMAN 
OR SULLIVAN-Strickling 139 *Hymn of the Soviet Union (10c)..ALEXANDROV-UNTERMEYER 
174 Psalm of The Harvest (Psalm 104) (20c)-...002220..... Gessler 151 Hallelu! (a patriotic | iT AS ER AE: WINKOPP 
175 Panis Angelicus (with Violin Obligato) (20c)....FRANK-Strickling 153 Dark Wings in the Night (20c). Sisccaul ai cneunacieaiaawritee WALTON 
Pe FE I iii citiiaiircctvnisciniccccccbncichaiaseiteledeinatse re ” TE ae ee iii i ee WALTON 
15c¢ each unless otherwise specified 
*Band and Orchestra parts available. **Orchestra Parts available. 
Your Dealer Can Supply Copies, Too! 
a os 
ii 
| vy BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 
| 580 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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MENC 
DIVISION MEETINGS 
1947 


Meetings of the Music Educators 
National Conference are held on an 
alternating (biennial) regional- 
national plan. 1947 meetings are 
scheduled in the areas of the six 


Divisions as follows: 


March 12-15 Southwestern 
Tulsa, Oklahoma—Mayo Hotel 


Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas 


March 19-22 Northwest 
Seattle, Washington—Olympic 
Hotel 


Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, 
Wyommg 


March 30-April 2 .. Calif.-Western 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Hotel Utah 


California, Arizona, Nevada, Utah 


April 9-12 North Central 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Claypool & Lincoln Hotels 


Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin 


April 17-19 Southern 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Tutwiler Hotel 
Alabama, Florida, District of Columbia, 
Geospia. Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, West Virginia 


April 24-27 Eastern 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Hotel Casey 


Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Mary- 

land, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 

New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont 


NOTE: The names and addresses of the 
presidents of the Division Conferences 
are given on page 2. 


Cooperating with the Conference of- 
ficers and local sponsors in the host 
cities listed will be their ‘‘In-and-About’’ 
Music Educators Clubs and, respec- 
tively, Oklahoma Music Educators As- 
sociation, Washington Music Educators 
Association, Utah Music Educators As- 
sociation, Indiana Music Educators As- 
sociation, Alabama Music Educators As- 
sociation, Pennsylvania School Music As- 
sociation. 


UNIVERSITY AND 
COLLEGE BAND 
CONDUCTORS 
CONFERENCE 
Dec. 19-20, 1946, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 


For information regarding 
the above meetings, write 
to Music Educators National 
Conference 


64 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Illinois 








continue cooperation in the activities programs of the National Federation of Music Clubs 
and the National Association of Music Merchants. (Hazel B. Nohavec was recently ap- 
pointed chairman of the Public School Music Committee of the Federation; William A. 
Mills is executive secretary of the NAMM.) It was also voted to cooperate with the 
Commission on Motion Pictures established by the American Council on Education by 
appointing a special study committee to work with Gardner L. Hart, director of the 
Commission; this committee will be an auxiliary of the MENC Committee on Films, of 
which Helen Dill is general chairman. 


Advisory Council. Based on the report of retiring President Kendel regarding the 
exceptional service rendered by the Advisory Council which he appointed early in his 
administration, it was voted unanimously by the Executive Committee to recommend 
continuation of this type of cooperation from the business field and, if desirable, to in- 
clude in the personnel of the committee a number of music education leaders. The fol- 
lowing appointments were confirmed by the Executive Committee: John W. Drain, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Belmont Farley, Washington, D. C.; William W. Gretsch, Chicago, 
Ill.; Charles E. Griffith, New York City; Henry S. Grossman, Cleveland, Ohio; Arthur 
A. Hauser, New York City; Fred A. Holtz, Elkhart, Ind.; John C. Kendel, Denver, Colo.; 
Louis G. LaMair, Chicago, Ill.; Howard R. Lyons, Chicago, IIl.; William A. Mills, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Lilla Belle Pitts, New York City; Russell C. Poyser, Elkhart, Ind.; J. Tatian 
Roach, New York City; J. Leon Ruddick, Cleveland, Ohio; John F. Sengstack, New 
York City; Max Targ, Chicago, Ill.; Paul Thornton, Camden, N. J. 


Editorial Board. The following personnel for the ensuing biennial period was rec- 
ommended by President Richman and approved by the Executive Committee: Edward 
B. Birge (chairman emeritus), Bloomington, Ind.; Charles M. Dennis (chairman), San 
Francisco, Calif.; Lillian L. Baldwin, Cleveland, Ohio; Glenn Gildersleeve, Harrisonburg, 
Va.; Mark H. Hindsley, Urbana, Ill.; Russell V. Morgan, Cleveland, Ohio; Anne Grace 
O’Callaghan, Atlanta, Ga.; Harold Spivacke, Washington, D. C.; Paul Van Bodegraven, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Continuing as Editorial Associates: John W. Beattie, Evanston, IIl.; Peter W. 
Dykema, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y.; Will Earhart, Coronado, Calif.; Karl W. Gehrkens, 
Elk Rapids, Mich.; Carl E. Seashore, Iowa City, Iowa; Luis Sandi, Tacubaya, Mexico 
D. F.; Domingo Santa Cruz, Santiago, Chile. 


Cooperation with the Veterans Administration. At the request of Ray B. Green, 
Chief of the Music Division, Recreation and Entertainment Service of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Special Services, it was voted to extend all consistent cooperation in the 
program of music activities of the Veterans Administration. 


Fall Planning Meetings 


| N recent years fall planning sessions—or, as they are sometimes called, “pre-conference 

conferences”—have become major factors in MENC procedure. Each of the MENC 
Divisions scheduled a meeting of this kind for this fall, and the earlier ones in the 
series will have been held before these paragraphs reach the eyes of Journal readers. 
Participants in the meetings are the officers and executive boards of the Division Con- 
ferences, together with officers and representatives of cooperating organizations and in- 
stitutions, and other leaders in the music education field. 

In view of the fact that forty affiliated state associations are represented by their 
presidents on the respective executive boards, these fall meetings have special signifi- 
cance, not only in relation to the plans for the spring conferences, but in connection with 
the over-all program of the MENC and the activities of the state organizations. 

The names and addresses of the presidents, members, and officers of the Division 
executive boards, together with the names of the presidents of the state affiliates, are 
included in the directory published elsewhere in this issue. 





Authors in This Issue 





ILLIAM E. KNUTH, chairman of the MENC Membership Committee, is head 

of the Department of Music and professor of music in San Francisco State College; 
is a former member of the MENC Board of Directors and Executive Committee; has 
headed the National Membership Committee since 1942. # ENNIS D. DAVIS is editor 
of The Music Journal (formerly Music Publishers Journal); is a member of the Music 
Education Research Council; formerly associated with the educational staff of Ginn & 
Co.; is now a member of the Fred Waring organization; was president of the Music 
Education Exhibitors Association 1940-42. # STELLA MARIE GRAVES, member of 
the faculty of Ginling College, Nanking, China, is introduced in the editorial inset on 
page 27. * PAUL VAN BODEGRAVEN, associate professor of music education, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, a new member of the MEJ Editorial Board, recently returned to 
his post at the U. of M. after leave of absence to serve in the Navy. * 
CORP. BEN BERNSTEIN is instrumental music instructor at Old Farms Convalescent 
Hospital, Avon, Conn.; was formerly director of music in the State School for the Blind 
at Lansing, Mich. # PHILIP GORDON, supervisor of music in South Side High 
School, Newark, N. J.; is president of the Department of Music of the New Jersey 
Education Association. # MARK H. HINDSLEY, assistant director of bands and as- 
sociate professor of music at the University of Illinois; is a member of the MEJ Edi- 
torial Board. * GENE CHENOWETH is chairman of the music department of New 
Castle (Indiana) City Schools, concert master of the Richmond Symphony Orchestra, 
former faculty member of Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music, music critic and 
author. 
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Instrumental Exercises and Teaching Aids 


PARES DAILY TECHNICAL EXERCISES 


A series of practical exercises for individual brass 
and reed instruments, revised and adapted to the 
needs of the American band. 


Price .50 each 


LANGEY AND CARL FISCHER TUTORS 


A wide selection of progressive practice material 
for orchestra instruments, mandolin, guitar and 
banjo. Each book discusses basic technique and 
notation for the instrument. 


Price 1.00 each 


FOUNDATION SERIES 


Outstanding instrumentalists present the essentials 
of a well-grounded technique for flute, clarinet, 
saxophone, French horn, trumpet or cdrnet, 
trombone, baritone, tuba and Sousaphone. 


Price 1.50 each 


THE PRESCOTT TECHNIC SYSTEM 


Outlines of Technic. Courses of study for use in 
connection with the instrumental methods below. 
Here are basic performance standards for first 
to fourth year students of brass and reed in- 


struments. 


Price .50 each 


Methods. Prescott adaptations for elementary 
students of the celebrated Arban, Klose and 
Universal methods for cornet, or trumpet, trom- 
bone or baritone, clarinet, saxophone and tuba. 


Price 1.00 each 


Cornet and Clarinet outlines are also published 
for 5th to 12th year students. 


Price 1.00 each 


polished by 


CARL FISCHER ic 


Cooper Square, N.Y. 3 © 119 West 57 St., N.Y. 19 


Boston * Chicago * Dallas * Los Angeles 
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